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From the Foreign Quarterly Review.* 
MEMOIR OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 


Weser was born at Eutin, in Holstein, on the 18th Dec. 
1786. Like almost every other great composer, his father 
was a musician. He was an accomplished violinist, and 
at an early period anxiously devoted himself to the educa- 
tion of his son. The retired habits of his family, his early 
intercourse with persons older than himself, and his seclu- 
sion from the society of rude and boisterous playmates, 
soon excited in his mind a disposition to thought, and 
taught him to live in a world of his own imagination. “I 
heated my fancy,” says Weber in a letter to a friend, 
written long afterwards, “with the reading of romances, 
and pictured to myself models of ideal excellence.” These 
sedentary pursuits and ee wanderings of imagination, 
while they matured his intellectual faculties, not improba- 
bly laid the foundation of that physical weakness which 
too soon terminated in disease. His occupaticns were 
incessant. Music at first only shared his attention with 
painting and drawing. He wrought in crayons, in oil, in 
water colors; he etched very tolerably; every thing, in 
short, indicated that restless activity of mind, which, 
whether it be spread over the whole field of art, or 
poured into a single channel, seems to be the inseparable 
concomitant of genius. Gradually the master-feeling of 
his soul assumed the preponderance, and banished its 
rivals from the scene; painting and etching dropt silently 
into abeyance, and music engrossed the whole energies of 
his youthful mind. 

His studies in this art were not a little retarded by his 
father’s frequent change of residence, and the consequent 
alterations which took place in the systems and modes of 
tuition to which he was subjected. On the other hand, 
these changes, by leading him to reflect, and compare, and 
analyze, orebehly developed and assisted the constitution 
of an enlarged musical taste. 'To Hauschkel of Hildburg- 
hausen, in particular, Weber, in a little fragment of auto- 
biography which he began at Dresden, expresses his high 
obligations for the acquisition of whatever skill he pro- 
fessed as a pianoforte player; particularly in rendering 
him equally adroit in the use of both hands. His father, 
who witnessed his progress with pleasure, took him when 
about eleven years old to Saltzburg, and placed him under 
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the care of Michael Haydn. “But there was too awful a 
distance,” says Weber, “between the old man and the 
child. [ learnt little with him, and with great difficulty.” 
To encourage him, however, his father printed, in 1798, 
six fugues which he had composed, and in the end of that 
year took him to Munich, where he received instructions 
in singing from Valesi, and in harmony from the court- 
organist Kalcher, to whose clear, progressive and unwearied 
instructions, particularly in regard to the grand elements of 
composition, the treatment of subjects in four parts, he ex- 
presses himself as greatly indebted. Weber's inclination 
towards dramatic music soon began to display itself 
Under the eye of his master he now wrote an opera enti- 
tled “The Power of Love and Wine,” besides a mass, 
numerous sonatas for the pianoforte, violin trios, &c., all 
of which, however, he afterwards committed to the flames. 
Even the field of music, it seemed, was not wide enough 
for him. Senefelder’s discovery of lithographic printing 
all at once inspired him with the resolution of turning litho- 
grapher. He thought he discovered an improved process 
in lithography, and forthwith set about reducing his inven- 
tion to practice, by removing to Freyberg and actuall 
commencing the practice of the art. But the mechanical, 
“ spirit-killing”’ drudgery, as he calls it, of this employ- 
ment soon became repulsive, and throwing away his alka- 
lies and his dabbers, 3 returned with a warmer and now 
unalterable attachment to his former studies. 

In 1800, he composed the music of the Chevalier Stein- 
berg’s opera, “ The Maid of the Woods,” (Das Waldmad- 
chen,) which though he himself characterizes it “as a 
very immature production, only not entirely destitute of 
occasional invention,” appears to have been received with 
approbation even in Berlin and Petersburgh, no trifling 
distinction for the work of a boy of fourteen. An article 
in the Musical Gazette about this time, (1801,) suggested 
to him the idea of composing a piece in a different style, 
in which old and forgotten instruments should be intro- 
duced. To this archeological opera he gave the name of 
“ Peter Schmoll and his Neighbors,” (Peter Schmoll und 
seine Nachbarn.) It was played in Augsburg, as he him- 
self drily and significantly observes, “ without any remark- 
able consequences ;” the most agreeable circumstance 
attending this antiquarian capriccio being, that it procured 
him the following kind notice from his old master, Michael 
Haydn :—“ As far as I may pretend to judge, (says he,) I 
most truly and candidly say, that this opera not only pos- 
sesses great power and effect, but is composed according 
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to the strict rules of counterpoint. T’o spirit and 
the composer has added a high degree of delicacy, and the || 
music is moreover perfectly suited to the words.” Another 
of his masters, in alluding to the same opera, with respect t] 
to its author, made use of the remarkable and prophetic | 
expression “erit mature ut Mozart;” and even Weber him- 
self seems to have thought some portion of it deserving of 
yreservation, for he afierwards retouched the overture, and 
Pad it printed by Gambard. 

In 1802 he accompanied his father on a musical tour | 
through Leipzig, Hamburg and Holstein, in the course of || 
which he collected and studied various theoretical works || 
on music, with the greatest assiduity, but, as would appear 
from his own confession, with no other result than that of 
filling his mind with conflicting and undigested theories. 
While in this bewildered state, he seems to have been 
grievously annoyed by an unlucky physician, who with 
the perplexing question, “ Why?’ used to assail and gen- 
erally overturn the principles, such as they were, which | 
he had gathered in the course of his reading. “A con- 
founded Doctor of Medicine,” says he, “to whom I was | 
giving instructions in thorough bass, pestered me so with 
his queries, had so little respect for the authority of names, 
and was so determined to get to the bottom of every thing, 
that with all my omniscience, I felt myself now and then 
fairly mrss | | resolved at last to treat music as other 
studies are treated, to be able to assign a reason for every |! 
progressive step.” By these means, proceeding in his in- | 
vestigations with the most undaunted perseverance, and, as 
nearly as possible, upon the same method to which modern 
research has been indebted for its success in the physical 
sciences, after a time Weber not only emerged from the 
limbo of doubt, into which the faulty and hypothetical sys- 
tems of his predecessors had cast him, but brought with | 
him a more philosophical system of his own, based upon 
experience and the observation of nature. Having tho- 
roughly grounded himself in the principles of his art, he 
now sought a proper field for its display. 

Vienna is, in Germany, the Holy Land to which all 
musical devotees make their pilgrimage, and Weber also 
turned his face to the East. His reception was kind and 
cordial. Musicians, in general, are not conspicuous for 
the harmony of their intercourse with each other; but | 
Weber was received with generous sympathy by those in || 
whose minds his rising genius and boundless application 
might have excited envy. ‘The Abbé Vogler, the most 
distinguished of his new acquaintances, advised him at 
once to lay aside all premature attempts to acquire distinc- 
tion, and to devote himself silently and steadily for two 
years more to the critical study of the works of the great 
masters, a course which he rigidly followed out under the 
Abbé’s personal superintendence, though he admits that 
the effort which it cost him was, at first, a painful one. | 

| 


1} 


Anxious to perfect his education by a more complete 
acquaintance with dramatic and musical effect, he about 
this time accepted of the situation of music director in 
Breslau. Here he formed a new orchestra and chorus, 
remodelled several of his earlier works, and composed the 
greater part of Rode’s opera of Rubezahl. His numerous 
duties left him little time for original composition, but the 
contrasted nature of those works which, in his official situ- 
ation, he had to bring out and superintend, served to exer- 
cise his mind, as he says, in discriminiating musical 
effects, and in exhibiting the practical application of those 


vented him from falling into the beaten track of any one 
composer. 
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| last instructions as a sacred legacy. 


_riority which was blended in his mind with a singu 


views which his theories had suggested, while it pre- || 
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For a short time, in 1806, he took the direction of the 
theatre at Carlsrushe, at the request of Prince Eugene of 
Wirtemberg; but his employment, and the neat little 
theatre, were soon put an end to by the ravages of war. 
Music he found for a time to be an unprofitable servant : 
a march was the only movement which was popular, and 
the only instruments which were heard were the drum 
and the trumpet. During these evil times Weber found 
an asylum in the house of the Duke Louis of Wirtemberg, 
at Stuttgard, where he rewrote his opera of the Wood Girl, 
and composed various smaller pieces, including Der Erste 
Ton (The First Sound,) till the political atmosphere began 
to clear in 1810, and restored him again to his profession. 
“From this time,” says he, (writing afterwards in 1817,) 
“ | may consider my opinions as pretty much made up on 
the subject of music, and all that time has since done, or 
can do, is merely the rounding-off of sharp angles, and 
the imparting additional clearness and comprehensibility 
to principles which were already firmly established in my 
mind.” He now travelled through Germany in various 
directions, and his operas were played with success in 
Frankfort, Munich, Berlin, and Vienna. In ‘conjunction 
with Meyerbeer and Gansbacher, he enjoyed (and with 


'more beneficial results than before) all the advantages 


which the fine taste, profound knowledge, and great expe- 
The Abbé was on the 
verge of the tomb, and Weber seems to have received his 
“Once more only,” 
says he, “I saw him in Vienna, fully sympathising with 
my success. Peace be to his ashes!” The opera of Abon 
Hassan was the composition of this period. 

In January, 1813, he undertook (with some reluctance, 
for he foresaw the Augean nature of the task which 
awaited him,) the direction of the opera at Prague. Every 
thing had to be reorganized, and his efforts at reform were 
retarded by intrigues and obstacles of every kind. He 
wrote to Liebich, the stage-manager at Prague, on the 
subject of these annoyances, with feeling, but with that 
calm and dignified sense of his own uprightness and supe- 

far 
modesty. He mentions that he had at last come to the 
resolution of giving up his obnoxious situation at Prague. 
“ Think not, however,” he observes in conclusion, “that 
this resolution is founded on any feelings of irritation or 
pride, but in the firm conviction that I can no longer re- 
main here for good. While I continue to hold the helm, 


| my management will always afford me the same pleasure 


and be distinguished by the same exertions.” Accordingly 


| with unpretending patience, he labored for months before 


laying down the direction, to complete and simplify all the 
arrangements of the opera for his successor, to fill up cata- 
logues, inventories, and so forth, so as to reduce the oper- 
atic chaos into order and regularity. Having done so as 
well as he could, almost at the sacrifice of any attempt at 
composition of his own, (for his residence at Prague is 
hardly distinguished by any work of consequence, save 
his cantata of “ Kampf und Seig,” and his music to Kor- 
ner’s “ Leyer und Schwert,”) he resigned his office. 

“T now,” says he, (March 26, 1818,) “set out on my 
pilgrimage through the world, calmly waiting for that 
sphere of operation which fate might assign to me. Nu- 
merous and tempting offers reached me from all sides; 
but an invitation to assist in the formation of a German 
opera in Dresden, was the only one sufficiently attractive 
to decide me. And here I am laboring with might and 


main at the duties assigned to me; and when they shall 
| lay a stone upon my grave, I trust they will be able to 
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write on it—HERE LIES ONE WHO MEANT HONESTLY To- ||come, engagements to form, correspondence to carry on 
WARDS MUSIC, AND TOWARDS MEN. ‘with all quarters of Germany, a corps to organize from 
Well might Weber describe himself as working with the foundation, for an opera, which, with all its limited 
might and main during his residence at Dresden. He | means, has since obtained the approbation of the court and 
had come thither in January, 1817, and though his resi | the public. It was a hard time of restlessness and care, 
dence was on the whole a happy one, it was the content- | and my health was broken by it. The pressure of em- 
ment derived from successful, but unceasing and laborious | ployment on all sides was so great, that I had no time to 
exertion—varied only by the occasional society of a few| think of composition. I had been deprived of all social 
congenial minds, and the constant and well-merited tribute || intercourse with my friends, some of whom had scarcely 
of “respect from the respected.” Even if Weber could | received a token of my existence for a twelvemonth. I 
have eaten the bread of idleness, it was not in his nature , had hoped to carry through my arrangements for my mar- 
to sit down in indolence. The same activity of mind, || tiage in the end of August, wt be the task was suddenly 
which in early youth engaged him in painting, etching, | imposed upon me of composing an Italian cantata for the 
and even the more mechanical labor of lithography, made || nuptial ceremony of our Princess Maria Anne, to be com- 
him devote the hore intercesive which he could spare || pleted at the very moment when I was in the midst of my 
from his professional avocations (and these intervals were | arrangements for my new residence. The ceremony was 
not many) to the cultivation of poetry and general litera- | put off from day to day, and this period of uncertainty, 
ture. He published from time to time short criticisms on || night and day, [ shall never forget. At last, on the 30th 
professional subjects, new operas, concerts, or elementary | of October, I was allowed to set out. I completed my 
works on music generally, anonymously or under the sig- | marriage at Prague on the 4th of November, and paid a 
nature of Melos, Simon Knaster, or some such pseudonym, | visit on family matters to Manheim. I had taken your 
most of them distinguished by acuteness and depth, often | brother’s work with me in the carriage, that I might 
by force and happiness of expression, and uniformly by a | avail myself of any moment I could find, but it was 
noble candor and sensibility to the merit of others. Many |,impossible. In the end of December I returned, when 
little poems and copies of verses, epigrams, and transla-| a fearful heap of arrears awaited me. 1 had pledged 
tions from the Italian, also dropped from his pen at these || myself to the King to prepare a mass for his birth-day, 
times, though in general they were communicated only to | which was to be my greatest work. It was completed 
some of his friends, or left to repose in his desk. They |,on the 8th of March, 1818, being the fruit of noctur- 
indicate, as might be anticipated, a fine ear for versifica- || nal labor, at atime when I was on the point of taking 
tion, and a considerable turn for humor. ‘This quality leave of this world altogether. My colleague Mor- 
appears a little overstrained in the longest of his produc- | lacchi had been travelling in Italy on leave ever since the 
tions, which he did not live to complete, entitled “'Ton-| end of August, 1817, and thus every thing lay on my 
kunstlers Leben, (the Life of a Musical Artist,”) a humo-| shoulders * * * Cana man, who has been conduct- 
rous arabesque, in which scenes from Weber's own musi- | ing the opera for the last three years and a half, without 
cal life, or that of others, criticisms upon existing notions playing a single piece of his own, though he had every 
in the art, or in dramatic literature, are worked up into a} facility for so doing—who is still indebted tu his publisher 
Shandean kind of romance, of which some specimens ap- | in the completion of works begun a year before,—who has 
peared in various German periodicals, and are reprinted been for the same time, in a manner, dead to his friends, 
in the present work. His humor, there is reason to be- || who has been unable to complete the opera which was 
lieve, appeared to more advantage in his conversation in | expected at Berlin, be accused of thinking only of himself, 
society, where his good-natured playful satire and variety | or of wishing to suppress the talents cf others? Both 
of conception are spoken of by his friends in high terms. || here and in Prague I have purposely represented nothing 
Often in those quiet evening circles where Weber used to | of my own, in order to convince the world that there may 
unbend after the fatigues of a laborious day, and where | be such beings in it as directors who can foster the talents 
each of the company was called on alternately to contri-|/of others, and can be contented without listening eternally 
bute some poem or tale, or perhaps take up and carry on | to their own music. I have not succeeded, it would seem, 
a story begun by another, his readiness of invention and || and it grieves me to the heart.” 
command of language rendered him a delightful visiter. His marriage, to which he alludes in the above letter, 
These symposia, however, exhibit the bright side of the |, was a happy one. His wife was the celebrated actress, 
composer's life; “the weariness, the fever, and the fret,” || Caroline Brand, with whom he had formed an acquaint. 
incessant occupation and wavering health, to which he} ance when at Prague. Weber had, in his extreme love 
was exposed during this his residence at Dresden, as he || of simplicity, and fear of display, forbidden all music on 
describes it himself in a letter written in 1818, must be | the occasion ; but, to his surprise and emotion, no sooner 
taken into view, to complete the picture. Weber had been || had the priest concluded the ceremony, than a burst of 
rash enough, in an unguarded moment, to promise to re- | music from the organ, and the voices of his scholars, who 
view some musical productions of a brother artist, and had } had been anxious thus to express their sympathy, greeted 
been prevented by his multifarious avocations from fulfil- |, the newly married pair. 
ling his promise. He had in the meantime received a | These proofs of sympathy from his scholars were not un- 
most impertinent and vexatious letter from the brother of |,deserved. The nie of instruction, even amidst his numer: 
the musician, to which he thus replied : | ous and distracting avocations, had always been discharged 
“I was indebted, when I left Prague, to my publisher, | by Weber with that zeal and conscientiousness which per- 
in a variety of works already begun and paid for. 1 went | vaded his conduct in all the relations of life. Young as he 
to Berlin. I gave no concerts, that I might lose no time. | was, his distinguished talent and enthusiasm for the art had 
I worked day and night, and had almost completed my | early attracted towards him many pupils, and he seems to 
task, when I was invited to Dresden to assist in the form- || have mingled with his musical tuition an almost parental 
ation of a German opera there. I came and found pre- || regard and anxiety for their success in life, and the genera} 
judices to contend with, obstacles of every kind to over-||formation of their character. He censured their moral 
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errors with the same readiness as their musical; he har- 
monized their whole mental constitution, and endeavored 
to impress upon it that piety, charity, and unshaken but 
unpretending rectitude of purpose, which distinguished 
his own. Some passages, in a farewell letter addressed 
by him to a pupil who was about to leave him and to com- 
mence his career in the world, indicate a remarkable union 
of tenderness and good sense. 

“I feel myself called on, dear Emilius, before our part- 
ing, to repeat to you in writing what I have so often verb- 
ally endeavored to impress upon your heart. When you 
became my scholar, I felt myself charged with the care of 
your whole being, for I cannot separate the artist from the 
man. You know how thoroughly I despise that miscalled 
‘ geniality,’ which considers the life of an artist as a license 
to all excesses, ard a permission to violate all the restraints 
of modesty and decorum. ‘True, an indulgence in the 
dreams of fancy is but too apt to infect our intercourse with 
real life; it is pleasant to feel ourselves so carried away. 
But here it is that a man must preserve his strength of 
mind, and make his choice, whether by governing his 
feelings he shall move at once freely and steadily along 
the path which is pointed out for him; or whether, not 
possessing, but possessed by his feelings, he shall be 
whirled giddily about like an insane Fakir in the worship 
of a wretched idol. 

“ Persevering diligence is the true spell by which these 
mischievous influences on the heart are to be counteracted. 
How absurd to suppose that the mind is cramped by the 
serious study of means? Free creative power is the result 
of habits of self-control alone; the mind must be content 
to move along beaten paths, if it would finally reach the 
region of novelty. Dear Emilius, with your 


acuteness, ambition, and talent, you sin against heaven, || 


your parents, your art, and your instructer, if you abandon 
yourself any longer to idle dreams and extravagant exces- 
ses ; if you do not study with firm perseverance, and with 
that order and method which alone can teach a man how 
to live in and for the world. Your unsteadiness, your dis- 
regard of promises and appointments, have become a bye- 
word among your friends. It is the proud distinction of a 
man to be the siave of his word. Do not flatter yourself 
with the illusion that you may be careless in such matters, 
and not in things of greater importance. It is little matters 
that make up the mass of life, and ihe fearful power of 
custom will soon prevent the best intentions from being 
reduced to action. I trust, however, in Him who directs 
all things for good. In the life of all of us there are turn- 
ing points which are decisive of our future existence for 
ae evil. Let it be your care to enter on the right 
path ; keep before your eyes the duties of your art; learn 
to be true to yourself, and your own feelings will richly 
reward you for any sacrifices which the effort may cost.” 

It is gratifying to learn, that the individual to whom 
this paternal remonstrance was addressed, justified by his 
after conduct the hopes of his instructer. He died early, 
but not without manifesting in the subsequent part of his 
conduct the impression which Weber’s advice had left upon 
his mind. 


In these laborious duties, Weber's time had passed down || 


to 1818. The absence of Morlacchi, to which he alludes 
in the letter already quoted, had thrown upon him the 
whole duties of the opera. 


his health was such, that he received permission to return 
to the country. Until about the close of 1819, he had been 


in the habit of furnishing a series of regular criticisms on 


In May, 1818, after finishing || 
the Grand Mass for the birth-day of the King, the state of || 





dramatic music. These he now abandoned, partly from 
the state of his health, partly from an invidious attack upon 
him in a Dresden newspaper, where he was momar | of 
| laboring to suppress all talent but his own and that of his 
| flatterers and proteges. These observations were on oc- 
|easion of the announcement of Meyerbeer’s “Emma di 
| Rodrigo,” and “ Alimelec,” which had been played at the 
Roya! Theatre that spring, and their object was to produce 
the impression that Weber had been unjust to the merit 
of his old friend. This consideration alone induced the 
| former to notice the attack, which he did in a most conclu- 
| sive reply. But perceiving, by experience, the thousand 
vexations to which the most honest reviewer is exposed, 
he in a great measure abandoned his musical criticisms. 
During his tranquillity in the country, however, he com- 
| posed part of his Preciosa, the story of which is taken 
| from one of Cervantes’ “ Novelas Exemplares ;” and com- 
menced another opera which he had been long before com- 
missioned for the Berlin Theatre, the well-known “ Frey- 
schutz,” founded on a romance of Apel’s. His friend 
Kind, by whom the text of the opera was to be framed, 
had at first given it the name of the “ Jager’s Bride,” which 
_ was afterwards changed for the more striking title (to a 
German ear) of “The Enchanted Bullets.” These labors 
were for a time interrupted by the sickness of his wife; 
| but in spring, 1820, the Preciosa was, for the first time, 
| played at Berlin; and in 1821, the newly-erected royal 
| opera there was opened with “ Der Pesyedieutn” 

The effect produced by the first representation of this 
romantic opera, which we shall never cease to regard as 
one of the proudest achievements of genius, was almost 
unprecedented. It was received with general acclama- 
tions, and raised his name at once to the first eminence in 
| Operatic composition. In January it was played at Dres- 
ene in February at Vienna, and every where with the 

same success. Weber alone seemed calm and undisturbed 
| amid the general enthusiasm. He pursued his studies 
quietly, and was already deeply engaged in the composi- 
tion of a comic opera, “ The Three Pintos,” never com- 
pleted, and had accepted a commission for another of a ro- 
| mantic cast for the Vienna stage. The text was at first to 
have been furnished by Rellstab, but was ultimately writ- 
ten by Madame de Chezy, and written in so imperfect and 
impracticable a style, that, with all Rellstab’s alterations, 
never had a musician more to contend with than poor 
| Weber had to do with this old French story. As it is, 
however, he has caught the spirit of the tale. 





“ Dance and Provencal song, and vintage mirth,” 





breathe in his melodies; and although a perplexed plot 
| and want of interest in the scene greatly impaired its the- 
_atrical effect, the approbation with which it was, notwith- 
_ standing, received by all judges of music on its first repre- 
| sentation in Vienna (10th Oct. 1823) sufficiently attested 
| the triumph of the composer over his difficulties. He was 
repeatedly called for and received with the loudest accla- 
mations. From Vienna where he was conducting his 
Euryanthe, he was summoned to Prague, to superintend 
the fiftieth representation of his “Freyschutz.” His tour 
resembled a triumphal procession; for, on his return to 
Dresden, he was greeted with a formal public reception in 
| the theatre. 

But while increasing in celebrity, and rising still higher, 
if that were possible, in the estimation of the public, his 
| health was rapidly waning, amidst his anxious and multi- 
| plied duties. “ Would to God,” says he in a letter written 
| shortly afterwards,—‘ Would to God that I were a tailor, 
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for then I should have a Sunday’s holiday!” Meantime 
a cough, the herald of consumption, tormented him, and 
“the slow minings of the hectic fire” within began to man- 
ifest themselves more visibly in days and nights of feverish 
excitement. It was in the midst of this that he accepted 
the task of composing an opera for Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. His fame, which had gradually made its way through 
the North of Germany, (where his Freyschutz was played 
in 1823,) to England, induced the managers to offer him 
liberal terms for an opera on the subject of Oberon, the 
well-known fairy tale on which Wieland has reared his 
fantastic but beautiful and touching comic Epos. He re- 
ceived the first act of Planche’s manuscript in December, 
1824, and forthwith began his labors, though he seems to 
have thought that the worthy managers, in the short time 
they were disposed to allow him, were expecting impossi- 
bilities, particularly as the first step towards its composi- 
tion, on Weber’s part, was the study of the English lan- 
guage itself, the right untlndtioiion of which, Weber 
justly considered as preliminary to any attempt to marry 
Mr. Planche’s ephemeral verses to his own immortal 
music. These exertions increased his weakness so much, 
that he found it necessary to resort to a watering-place in 
the summer of 1825. In December he returned to Berlin, 
to bring out his Euryanthe there in person. It was re- 
ceived, as might have been anticipated, with great applause, 
though less enthusiastically than the Freyschutz, the wild 
and characteristic music of which came home with more 
intensity to the national mind. After being present at two 
representations, he returned to his labors at Oberon. 

The work, finally, having been completed, Weber de- 
termined himself to be present at the representation of this 
his last production. He hoped, by his visit to London, to 
realize something for his wile and family ; for hitherto, on 
the whole, poverty had been his companion. Want had 
indeed, by unceasing exertion, been kept aloof, but still 
hovering near him, and threatening with the decline of his 
health, and his consequent inability to discharge his duties, 
a nearer and nearerapproach. Already he felt the convic- 
tion that his death was not far off, and that his wife and 
children would soon be deprived of that support which his 
efforts had hitherto afforded them. His intention was to 
return from London by Paris, where he expected to form 
a definitive arrangement relative to an opera which the 
Parisians had long requested from him. He left Dresden 
early in 1826, accompanied by his friend Furstenau, a cel- 
ebrated performer on the flute, travelling in a comfortable 
carriage, which his health rendered indispensable. His 
cough was less troublesome on the journey than it had 
latterly been. He reached Paris on the 25th of February, 
where he was received in the most flattering manner by 
all the musicians and composers of eminence, among othezs 
by Rossini, who was so anxious to see him, that he had 
called before his arrival, that he might ascertain the exact 
moment of his coming. On the 27th he was present at 
the first representation of Spontini’s “ Olympia;” and 
though no great admirer of the composer, the way in which 
the opera was performed elicited his warmest approbation. 
“ How aieedid spectacle,” says he, “is the opera here! 
The noble building, the masses upon the stage, and in the 
orchestra, are imposing, almost awful. The orchestra in 
particular has a strength and a fire such as I never before 
witnessed.” The longer he remained in Paris, the more 
the number of his visiters increased. “I cannot venture 
to describe to you,” he writes to his wife, “ how I am re- 
ceived here. It would be the excess of vanity. The very 
paper would blush for me, were I to write down half of 
Vor. 1. 58 


what the greatest living artists here tell me. If I don’t 
die of pride now, I am ensured against that fate for ever.” 
Though thus breathing an atmosphere of flattery, and feel- 
ing his health and spirits improving amidst the novelty of 
the scene, his letters betray his g Paver se to revisit his 
domestic circle, and his resolution never again to undertake 
so long a journey without the comfort of their society. 
[To be continued.] 





MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
By tHe Eart or Mount Epecumse. 


Txe noble writer, from whose entertaining and useful 
work we have already made such copious extracts, speaks 
of the most renowned singer, if not the best, that Euro 
ever yet had to boast, in very just terms. The reader will 
| observe that what is said was written some years ago, 
— the performer in question had retired from public 

e. 

“ The great, the far-famed Catalani supplied the place 

of both, [Billington and Grassini,] and for many years 

reigned alone, for she would bear no rival, nor any singer 

sufficiently good to divide the applause. Of this celebrated 
| performer it is well known that her voice is of a most un- 
| common quality, and capable of exertions almost superna- 
| tural. Her throat seems endued (as has been remarked by 
| medical men) with a power of expansion and muscular 
| motion by no means usual, and when she throws out all 
_ her voice to the utmost, it has a volume and strength that 
_ are quite surprising, while its agility in divisions, running 
_up and down the scale in semitones, and its compass in 
| Jumping over two octaves at once, are equally astonishing. 
| It were to be wished she was less lavish in the display of 

her wonderful powers, and sought to please more than to 
| surprise; but her taste is vicious, her excessive love of 
| ornament spoiling every simple air, and her greatest de- 
| light (indeed her chief merit) is in songs of a bold and 
_ spirited character, where much is left to her discretion 
(or indiscretion,) without being confined by the accom- 
| paniment, but in which she can indulge in ad libitum pas- 
| sages with a Juxuriance and redundancy which no other 
_ singer ever possessed, or if possessing ever practised, and 
which she carries to a fantastical excess. She is fond of 
singing variations on some known simple air, and latterly 
has pushed this taste to the very height of absurdity, by 
singing, even without words, variations composed for the 
fiddle. This is absolute nonsense, a lamentable misappli- 
cation of that finest of instruments, the human voice, and 
of the delightful faculty of song. Whenever I hear such 
an outrageous display of execution, either vocal or instru- 
mental, I never fail to recollect and cordially join in the 
opinion of a late noble statesman, more famous for his wit, 
than for love of music, who, hearing a remark on the ex- 
treme difficulty of some performance, observed, that he 
wished it was impossible. 

“From what has been said, it may readily be conceived 
that Catalani has a bad choice in music, and that she pre- 
fers the compositions of inferior masters, written expressly 
for herself, to the more regular of better composers. She 
found one here precisely to her taste, in Pucitta, who had 
been successful in two very light, but pleasing comic op- 
eras. Him she employed to compose for her several seri- 
ous, to which he was unequal; all of them were very 
_ moderate, La Vestale the best. She performed however 

















'in many others; Semiramide, by Portogallo, which she 
' chose for her début, but it was very inferior to Bianchi’s ; 
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Mitridate, Elfrida, and, much to her dissatisfaction, La | 
Clemenza di Tito, for she detested Mozart’s music, which 
keeps the singer too much under the control of the orches- | 
tra, and too strictly confined to time, which she is apt to || 
violate. Yet she first introduced to our stage his Nozze | 
di Figaro, in which she acted the part of Susanna admira- | 
bly. In the Orasj, she performed the first soprano’s part 

of Curiazio, that of the first woman being filled by Ferlen- | 
dis, a pretty good actress, at that time first buffa. But she | 


touching, is far from calling for such warlike accompani- 
ments. Nothing can be more absurd than the manner in 


| which this simple story is represented in the Italian piece, 


(taken, as well as the English one on the same subject, 
from La Pie Voleuse,) or than to see a young peasant ser- 
vant girl, accused of a petty theft, led to trial and execution 


under a guard of soldiers with military music. But this 
is a melodrama, in which it is not merely allowable but 


almost necessary to violate truth, nature, and probability. 


totally disregarded the general effect of an opera, and the 1 This can have been done only to afford the composer an 


cast of all the other characters, whatever might be the dis- | opportunity of indulging his taste for the fortissimo. 
advantage of it to the other performers, if she was indulged ||} “ The opera of Tancredi is much liked by his admirers, 


in her whimsical choice of parts for herself. Thus in 
Didone, she caused the part of Enea to be done by Madame 
Dussek, who had neither voice, figure, nor action for the 
character; and in another opera she made Madame Dus- 
sek act the first woman’s part, choosing for herself that of 
the first man. 

* Latterly she assumed also the place of first buffa, and 


succeeded equally well in that line. Indeed she gave me | 


more pleasure in the comic than the serious operas, as she 
sung with greater simplicity and ease. In both, her acting 
was excellent ; in the one, majestic, forcible, and express- 
ive; in the other, natural, playful, and genteel. Her face 
and figure were suited to both ; for she is very handsome, 
with a countenance peculiarly fine on the stage, and capa- 
ble of great variety of expression. Though the outline of 


| and there are certainly two or three very good and pleasing 
| pieces of music in it; but when the principal, or at Yeast the 
favorite, song of a first man of an heroic opera is not only 
capable of being converted into a qguadrille, but appears 
| better adapted to that purpose than any other, all idea of its 
| propriety and fitness for its situation must be put totally out 
| of the question. Yet such is the case with the famous air, 
Di tanti palpiti, which, though pleasing in itself, is com- 
posed extremely in the style of a real French contredanse. 
But not this om 4 has been so converted ; half of Rossini’s 
operas are turned into quadrilles; nay even Mosé in 
Egitto, a sacred oratorio. Were it possible so to convert 
Handel’s, we should deem it a profanation. But what 
| shall we think of the judgment of that composer who could 
set solemn words to music so light and trivial as to allow 


her features is decidedly tragic, (almost Siddonian) yet she | of it? I have often heard it seriously remarked, that his 


can relax them into the most charming smile, and assume 
the character not merely of gaiety, but even of niaiserie, 
and of arch simplicity; so that her versatile powers fit her 
for every style. With all her faults, therefore, (and no great 
singer ever had so many,) she must be reckoned a very 
fine performer, snd if the natural powers with which she 
is so highly gifted were guided by sound taste and judg- 
ment, she might have been a perfect one.” | 

| 





The opinion entertained by so good a judge of the great 
musical idol of the day—though in the fashionable circles 
his day is almost past—will be listened to with respect by | 
all parties. Speaking of Rossini, Lord Mount Edgeumbe | 
remarks :— 

“ That he is possessed of genius and invention cannot | 
be denied, but they are not guided by good taste, and may 
be deemed too fanciful: neither are they inexhaustible, for | 
he is so rapid and so copious a writer, chat his imagination | 


| operas sound best when thus performed without the voices. 
| Strange praise for vocal music, which I have ever consid- 
ered as the finest vehicle for feeling and for passion, and 
| as giving greater expression to words than can otherwise 
_ be conveyed ; therefore when it is really good they must 
| be inseparably united. At the same time I must allow 
_ there is truth in the remark, for Rossini gives so much im- 
| portance to the orchestra, and so labors his accompani- 
| ments, that the vocal part is really often the least promi- 
| nent, and overwhelmed, not supported. 

| “The serious operas of Mosé in Egitto (performed here 
_ under the name of Pietro L’Eremita) and Otello are much 
better than the former which I have named, and contain 
some very fine pieces; and I must exempt from all censure 
his Turco in Italia, which is a light, lively, and thoroughly 
pleasant opera buffa. The Buarbiere di Siviglia, La Cene- 
rentola, L’ Italiana in Algeri, and Elisabetta, have also been 


seems already to be nearly drained, as no one is so great || performed, the first with success, the others with little or 


a plagiarist of himself, His compositions are so similar, 


and bear so strong a stamp of peculiarity and mannerism, || 


| none. 
“So entirely did Rossini engross the stage, that the 


that while it is impossible not to recognise instantly a piece || operas of no other master were ever to be heard, with the 


of music as his, it is frequently difficult to distinguish one 


from another. At !east I frankly confess my inability to | 





do so, and that very few of his compositions remain in my 
ae This great sameness is of course augmented in 
no slight d 


piece of music (or what is to be considered as such) is to |, 
contain as many different subjects as would make three or || 


egree by the style now in vogue. Ifa single | 
| 
| 
| 


four, the composer's imagination must be wonderfully fer- 
tile indeed if the same ideas did not often recur, as the de- 
mand for new is at least quadrupled. 

“ Of all the operas of Rossini that have been performed 
here, that of La Gazza Ladra is most peculiarly liable to | 
all the objections I have made to the new style of drama, | 
of which it is the most striking example. Its finales, and | 
many of its very numerous pezzi concertati are uncom. | 
aes loud, and the lavish use made of the noisy instru- | 
ments appears to my judgment singularly inappropriate to |, 
the subject, which, though it might have been rendered |! 


exception of those of Mozart, and of his, only Don Gio- 
vanni and Le Nozze di Figaro were often repeated. La 


|| Clemenza di Tito was occasionally revived, but met with 
|| less success. It is singular how every other composer, 


| past and present, were totally put aside, and those two 
alone named or thought of.” 

With much of this we agree ; but not in the strictures 
on La Gazza Ladra, which we have always reckoned 
among the chefs-d'auvre of Rossini. The inconsistencies 
in it must be imputed to the nature of the lyric-drama, and 
to the taste of the present age, which requires, and will not 
be satisfied without, boisterous orchestral accompaniments. 
In the comparative praise bestowed on Otello we do not 
concur. ‘That there are fine parts in it we willingly ad- 
mit, but how mixed up with the grossest absurdities! The 
fact is, that the composer showed great want of judgment 
in choosing such a subject for an opera. 


Lord Mount Edgcumbe, though early initiated in the 
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music of the Italian school, and invariably a warm admir- | 
er of its masters, is too well informed in the art not to value 
Mozart—who throws all other dramatic composers at so 
vast a distance behind him—as highly as every good judge 
estimates him. 

“ It is only strange,” says Lord Mount Edgeumbe, “that 
though he has been so long dead, his works should have 
been but so lately known and performed in this country. 
Of their beauty, their originality, their infinite variety, and 
scientific excellence, there can be but one opinion, though by 
some his style may be thought not quite so agreeable as that 
of some of the excellent Italian masters whom I have had 
occasion to name. It may at times have a little too much 
of the German manner, as many of his operas were com- 
= for his native language and German singers. But 

is genius was not only original, it was inexhaustible ; his 
productions are full of diversity, and all possessed of in- 
trinsic merit. The frippery and meretricious style of 
modern music is to the ear like tinsel to the eye, brilliant, 
striking, for a moment perhaps captivating, but it will be 
transitory, and speedily lost in the fluctuations of taste; 
and I think I may venture to predict that Rossini will not 
long have ceased to write, before he will cease to be re- 
membered, and that his music will be thrown aside, as that 
of so many of his predecessors and superiors already is: 
while the name of Mozart, with those of his two great 
countrymen, Handel and Haydn, will live for ever, and his 
compositions, like theirs, descend as sterling gold to pos- 
terity, and be listened to with delight in all times and in 
all places, so long as the natural taste and feeling for music, 
common to man in all ages and situations, and the love of 
its true genuine beauties, shall continue to exist.” 


= 





From the Elements of Vocal Science. 


ON THEATRICAL SINGING. 


ractical and mechanical execution of his designs. So 
ong as there is no distinct perception of or acquaintance 
with these the only legitimate foundations of art, both the 
composer and the performer will be found to descend to 
the lower capacity of merely amusing those whom it ought 
to be their endeavor to affect, to raise, and to refine. In 
proportion as these principles circulate and are embraced, 
composition and execution will rise in character.*+ 





* The theory I assign to the present school of theatrical sing 
is to substitute swrprise for the mere legitimate and natural meth 
of pleasing, derived from genuine expression. Hence it happens 
that (like the theatres themselves) every thing is dilated and pe sa 
ed to its utmost possible stretch. Nothing is to be effected but by 
force, violent contrast, and the extravagances of execution. Nor is 
there any sort of keeping or consistency in the display of these 
qualities. Whatever produces astonishment appears to have been 
introduced without once reflecting that the emotion is often, nay 
we may say always, carried into disgust. Nature, feeling, taste. 
sense, are alike made to revolt at the outrages offered them. And 
here we may point out that the great Italian masters, in the con- 
struction of their opera, used to assign its true character to every 
song. They never disturb the mind, interrupt the course of 
thought, and enfeeble the effect by an admixture cf conflicting sen- 
sations. They preserve the unity of thought and action as unbrok- 
en as possible. ‘They afford the performer full opportunity to man- 
ifest every sort of excellence, but they give the parts a just and 
distinct distribution. Great Italian singers were accustomed also 
to illustrate the principle by the most chaste and exact attention to 
the regulation of the ornaments they adopted. It is a vulgar error 
to suppose that they overlaid their songs with ornament. 

The fact is, that the pupils of the present school are not content 
unless they can put every difference of style into the song they 
happen to be singing. ith a too precipitate desire to be — 
they forget that reputation is the dearly bought and hardly earn 
reward of multiplied efforts. He who would do much must learn 
to do a little at atime. Nor is the endeavor to combine eee | 
neous principles confined to the singer: the composer divides the 
error with him. Nothing would puzzle us much more we confess 
than to be desired to point out any other mode of singing such tink- 
ling trash as the generality of modern stage songs. 

et I think that the era of a better understanding is about to 
begin. Our singers now receive a tolerably regular musical edu- 





Tue Stage is the vehicle for almost every species of 
composition ; it is not possible to assign to it any particular 
characteristic. Like “the true-born Englishman” of the 
old satirist De Foe, our dramatic music (the modern 
especially) is a compound of all other nations except our 
own, and almost the only national attribute belonging to it 
is, its naturalization. Our operas also contain a mixture 
of all the kinds and degrees of sentiment and expression ; 
serious and comic are blended into the same drama, an 
the character and force of both are so much diluted and 
diminished, that in truth England is yet possessed of 
anomalous intermezzi only of song and scenery, plot, inci- 
dent, and equivoque, which, though agreeable enough to the 
temper of the audience, yet give us no title to any thing even 
remotely bordering upon the regular structure of genuine 
opera. With the exception of Artazerzes, these observations 
apply to the entire mass (and a prodigious mass it is) of 
the music written for the English theatre. The strongest 
feature of the case is, that compositions for an audience 
collected from every class of society, for a very considera- 





ble duration of time will naturally be addressed and level- 


led to a middle order of taste, so as to take into its sweep | 
both the high and the low, following rather than leading, | 
public feeling. Such a state of things must necessarily | 
continue until the knowledge of the principles upon wha 
a sound judgment is formed, can be extensively promulgat- | 
ed and understood. The principles to which [ allude are | 
not only those drawn from an intimate knowledge of the | 
physical and intellectual means by which the composer | 
should be regulated, but also those which comprehend the | 


cation. The transfer of the best German and Italian compositions 
would do much towards the propagation of good taste in music 
were they entire; and although they necessarily undergo a 

| deal of mutilation, they will nevertheless carry with them a pre- 
| dominating proportion of the spirit of the original At present, 
| good taste is in its infancy or its dotage, and, as must happen, the 
| love of the caving and prominent parts of the execution of sing- 
| ers will be preferred. The passion for agility has been nurtured, 
during late years, in an extraordinary manner, by the greatest tal- 
ents of the present age. Catalami (corrupting by example) and 
| Billington and Braham were all singers of execution, and the lat- 
| ter, though certainly gifted with the most various and most power- 
| ful expression of any singer within remembrance, has nevertheless 
| most unaccountably lowered the effects of his performance by an 
| overwhelming exuberense of florid ornament. ‘These are the per- 
| sons who have formed the taste of the theatrical audiences of our 
day, and a generation must decay at least before their graces will 
be forgotten and their errors eradicated. From their example it 
has principally arisen, that the small critics who frequent the play- 
house are the most dangerous auditors a singer can have to encouh- 
ter, and they are dangerous to in proportion as they are flippant and 
voluble. Their knowledge lies ina confused jargon of terms, which 
they employ in praise or condemnation, equally indiscriminate. 
| With them, gracing is the summit of perfection. For the reasons 
| assigned in my essay, p. 48, (57 M.J.) the multitude would determine 
| the merits of a singer with an approach to accuracy, but “the pit” 
are rarely satisfied with plain and simple nature. Our daily 
prints exhibit but too frequently most wretched imstances of the 
danger of “a little learning.” It would scarcely be credited, that 


|| a journal of such pretensions as The Times, should engage a man 


i} 


| so little equal tothe task of criticism, as one who could mistake 
Antbrogetti, on his first appearance in this country as Almaviva in 
Figaro, for a counter tenor; yet such is the fact. Only hear this 
upright and learned judge :—*“ With a masculine figure and strong 
| countenance, this singer sa contre tenor voice, DEEP, flexi- 
| ble, and mellow; he fills the theatre with apparent ease. Some of 
his tones are extremely powerful; his ear true.”—TYmes, Feb. 3, 
1817. Ambrogetti’s voice is a baritone, the very opposite to a 
counter tenor, and his intonation is worse than that of any singer 
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While such however are the conditions by which our 
singers for the stage are bound down, there must be a wide 
distinction between theory and practice—between what 
po ought to be and what they actually are: for since it is 


undoubtedly true, that the continual exercise upon the most | 


sublime works of the most eminent masters will alone lead 
the singer to an acquaintance with the legitimate means of 
moving the affections of persons of fine taste, it is not less 
obvious that by stooping the genius to an indiscriminate 
attempt to give force, fire, and effect to compositions of 


mediocrity or below it, the judgment grows confused, | 


principles are lost, and artifice is called in to supply the 
place of genuine science. 

Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his “Elements of the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind,” has very clearly described the in- 
tellectual process by which the change is accomplished. 
He says—* From the account which has been given of the 
natural progress of taste, in separating the genuine princi- 

les of beauty from superfluous and from offensive concom- 


itants, it is evident that there is a limit, beyond which the | 


love of simplicity cannot be carried. No bounds, indeed, 
can be set to the creations of genius; but as this quality 
occurs seldom in an eminent degree, it commonly happens, 
that after a period of great refinement of taste, men begin 
to gratify their love of variety by adding superfluous cir- 
cumstances to the finished models exhibited by their prede- 
cessors, or by making trifling alterations in them, with a 
view of merely diversifying the effect. These additions 
and alterations, indifferent perhaps, or even in some degree 
offensive in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, 
from the connexion in which we see them, or from the in- 
fluence of fashion: the same cause which at first produces 
them, continues perpetually to increase their number; and 
taste returns to barbarism by almost the same steps which 
conducted it to perfection.” How minutely, how perfectly 
does this accurate observer narrate the progress, the ‘rise, 
and decay of musical taste in his general researches into 
the laws of mind. 

If the influence of locality* be felt toa degree sufficiently 
imposing to justify my taking this accessory circumstance 
for the general distinction, according to which I would 
classify the divisions of vocal art, this influence can be no 
where more supremely predominant than in the theatre. 








of the first rank Lever heard. It is a lamentable circumstance for 
the profession, that persons so incapable as such writers show them- 
selves, should be employed to prejudice the minds of those who are 
as ignorant as themselves. 

* It was not till many years after I had begun, and not until I 
had proceeded very far in these essays, that | found such an ar- 
rangement had been long before suggested by Avison: I need not 
say that the opinion of a man of such cultivated taste very agreea- 
bly confirmed my own. He says, “ The different species of music 
for the church, the theatre, or the chamber, are, or should be, dis- 
tingu shed by their peculiar expression. It may easily be perceiv- 
ed, that it is not the time or measure, so much as manner and ex- 
pression, which stamps the real character of the piece. A well- 
wrougit allegro, or any other quick movement for the church, 
cannot with propriety be adapted to theatrical purposes; nor can 
the adagio of this latter kind, strictly speaking, be introduced into 
the former ; | have known several experiments of this nature at- 
tempted, but never with success. For the same pieces which may 
justly enough be thought very solemn in the theatre, to an exper- 
ienced ear, will be found too light and trivial when they are per- 
formed in the church; and this, | may venture to assert, would be 
the case, though we had never heard them but in some anthem or 
other divine performance ; and were therefore not subject to the 
prejudice which their being heard in an opera might occasion.” 
S..% a3. Eee ancients, airs were sung in three different 
manners; for the theatre, the style was lively and various; for the 
chamber, delicate and finished ; for the church, moving and grave. 
This difference, to very many moderns, is quite unknown.”—Avison 
on Musical Expression. 





Here the sentiment, of whatever nature it be, is not only 
intimately associated with the character the singer happens 
to sustain, but with the situation in which he is winced. 
Thus the greatest force and energy are required to stamp 
the impression and satisfy senses excited, not only by the 
‘| music and the sentiment, but also by all the adventitious 
aids the drama supplies—by costume and scenery—in a 
word, by every thing that tends to complete the illusion in 
the eyes of the spectator. Placed under such circumstances, 
the excitability of the audience is increased, and the mind 
is unfitted for the exercise of a calm judgment. Effect is 
all in all. Tothis we may attribute the willing permission 
indulged to long pauses, to breaches of the time, and other 
licenses. It is not that these inconsistencies are not under- 
| stood, but that the judgment is distracted and deceived; 
| and much of the pleasure lies in the very deception. 

From these premises it will be inferred, that power, con- 
ception, and execution, are the capital qualities in a stage, 
| singer. Every thing is heightened. The coloring must 
be a little above our ordinary perceptions of natural ex- 
|| pression. The features must be all exaggerated, like the 
rome of the scenes; the design and execution are both 
softened by distance, and coarseness is mellowed into 
effect. The place, the character, the situations incident 
to the drama, and above all, the mixed nature of the audi- 
| ence, appear to demand a sacrifice of the severer dictates 








of sound taste, the abandonment of delicate finish, and the 
substitution of a declamatory vehemence, an impassioned 
_ elocution, a dissolving tenderness and pathos, and of attract- 
| ive ornament. That singer, however, will best accom- 
| modate the conditions and the performance to each other, 
|| who can affect the audience by the least stretch of the liberty 
| thus vouchsafed him; and we are taught by the highest 
authorities, that his fame will enjoy the longest existence. 
‘| In the theatre, as in other places, the only limit is the 
|| sympathy of the audience; but the bounds of this sympathy 
| are extended to the utmost possible latitude by circum- 
| staces that increase the sensibility while they weaken the 
| judgment. - 

I cannot for these reasons acquiesce in the allowance 
on the score of acting usually granted to singers, in that 
courtesy which exempts vocalists from the exhibition of 
every other requisite for the stage than the exercise of 
their particular talent. The effect of singing and acting 





* The opinion of M. Castil-Blaze, who has printed a clever and 
amusing work, “De l’ Opera en France,” since this essay was pub- 
| lished, confirms this truth :—‘“ L’Opéra est le pays des enchante- 
| mens: la scéne qui représente au naturel des palais, des mont- 
| agnes, le ciel et la mer doit étre trés-vaste. Les lois de la perspective 
||ne permettent pas de placer le spectateur bien prés, pour que 
| ’ceuvre du peintre paraisse avec tous ses avantages, et que les 
lignes savantes de la décoration recoivent leur developpement. Les 
masses de son qui s’élévent de ’orchestre s’épurent en parcourant 
espace; et tout ce qui pourrait s’y rencontrer de dur ou d’inco- 
|| hérent est adouci ou lié avant d’arriver aYoreille. Ces volcans 

enflammés, ces fontaines argentées, la mer, les tempétes, les a 
éternelles du péle, les ondes brilantes du Phlégéton, ces vols auda- 
|| ceux, ces visions qui tiennent du prodige, et cet Olympe dont 
|| ’éclat éblouvit les yeux, produiraient-ils une illusion si complete, 
si, par une rigueur favorable et nécessaire, on n’éloignait les pro- 
fanes des lieux of se célébrent ces mystéres magiques? 

“ Et Pon voudrait qu’a un spectacle of la séduction est portée a 
son dernier période, of tous les objets prennent une forme gigan- 
tesque, la voix renoncat & ses Ao beaux moyens d’expression, & 
\| ce charme entrainant, 4 ces modulations délicieuses que la musique 





| 





|| seule lui donner! Si la peinture prodigue les couleurs vives, les 
teintes dures et heurtées pour que ses tableaux ne perdent pas a 
|| étre vus de loin, la déclamation doit aussi renforcer ses tons, varier 
'| ses phrases en employant la mélodie et le rhythme, et rendre son 
|| expression outrée, pour du’ elle paraisse naturelle & celui que l’on 
|| a placé convenablement pour en juger.” 
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are or are not mutually aiding each other throughout ;+ 
and I confess I have been so thoroughly disgusted by the 
coldness, indifference, and the obvious contempt of any 
endeavor to interest as an actor, in some of our most dis- 
tinguished singers, that the song itself was naturally injured 
by the operation of this strong irresistable feeling. With 
this branch of the subject is connected motion of many 
kinds which stage singers must employ. It must not be 
forgotten by them that they are subject to changes of posi- 
tion during their performance. They have not, like the 
church, orchestra, and chamber singer, the advantage of 
being at rest in their persons. They require therefore a 
greater command of the chest, which is only to be obtained 
by incessant practice. I know that Madame Mara could 
dance, and maintain, during the most agitated motion, a 
perfectly equable and uniform voicing, varying the degrees 
of loud and soft at pleasure; so strong also is the force of 
habit in the association between the attitudes in which we 
are accustomed to perform any particular function, that its 
effects should always be held in remembrance.t Any 
awkward gesture must be therefore peculiarly disadvan- 
tageous to a stage singer; and I would again remind them 
that action is by no means inconsequential to the effects of 
their vocal excellence, how great soever it may be. 





From “A Word or Two on the Flute.”—By W. N. James. 


ON TONE AND EXPRESSION. 

Expression forms so great and important a part in 
music, that notwithstanding the length of these essays, I 
cannot pass it over in silence; and I may be allowed to 
remark, that all expression ought to bear a strict analogy 
to nature,—or, in other words, to all the variety of passions 
which nature is subject to. For instance, if a piece of 
music be written to portray rage, or despair, or tender- 
ness, the performer’s mind ought instantly to conjure up 
the image, and dwell upon the idea, and express his imagi: 
nation in accordance with his feelings on the subject. 

No great effect can be produced, either on the refined or 
unlearned ear, unless the expression be true to nature, and 
in strict propriety. Were a tragedian to repeat the grand 
soliloquy of Hamlet with a sneer or a laugh, the hearer 
would instantly perceive that he either did not understand 
his subject, or meant to put a burlesque upon it; and so is 
it with music. It is a language which the performer ought 
to understand and portray as perfectly as the tragedian, 
who has a meaning for every syllable that he utters. 

There is panes, which can assist a musician so per- 
fectly, in this grand essential of his art, as to be intimately 
acquainted with the thoughts, ideas, and motives of fine 
painters and sculptors. Let him view a painting of Michael 
Angelo, or statue of Praxiteles, and strictly observe the 
expression in all its variety and gradations of light and 
shade: let him, I say, observe this, and bear it in mind, 
when he is expressing the same apn on his voice or 
instrument ; and in proportion as his ideas or feelings are 
correct, the more effective will be his execution. 

A man cannot greatly err if he adopt a principle of this 
kind: or, if he be wrong, it must be in the material, and 





* “Sir,” said an eminent conductor to me, “ it is @ great advan- 
tage for a singer to be able to throw his legs and arms into a note.” 

t In low life it is so common and so ridiculous, that it must have 
met every one’s notice. I remember to have seen a poor shepherd, 
who could not continue to give evidence in a court of justice be- 
eause the Judge insisted upon his removing his hands from the 
situation in which he had been accustomed to place them while he 
was in reflection, 
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not in his conception. The great fault of English musi- 
cians is, that they labor, like the French school of painting, 
to be ridiculously correct with minute particulars, and leave 
the grand outline feeble, obscure, and unfinished. Thus 
a particular bar might be executed to admiration: and a 
painter might give the color, tie, and creases of a sandal, 
or a shoe, laboriously precise; but who will pronounce 
that the one is excellent music, or the other a good paint- 
ing? The true master, in either case will bear the whole 
meaning and disposal of his subject in his imagination, 
and make all niceties and technicalities subordinate to his 
purpose. He ought not, on the slightest account, to lose 
sight for a moment of this; for the instant he does, he de- 
scends into a complete mechanical automaton, and is not 
better than an engine or machine which has been taught 
to repeat its experiments for the ten thousandth time. 

Grand and majestic scenery, too, awaken ideas and feel- 
ings in the musician’s mind as sublime and delicious as in 
that of a painter or poet; and he never fails to think of 
them when he is expressing similar passions. Who that 
has seen a landscape of Claude, and felt its bewitching 
tenderness and tranquillity, but will aa recur to 
the painting, and endeavor to pour it into musical language, 
“ soft and clear,” when he has to portray the correspond- 
ing feelings? 

It is easy to discover when a performer feels his subject, 
or only executes it; for, in the one, he is completely wrapt 
in the consciousness of it, and, in the other, he is conscious 
only of technicalities. The one will feel the whole effect ; 
the other only the effect of minute particulars. Expression 
in music, therefore, should have immediate relation to the 
passion it describes, and not to the notes, which are only 
the means by which it is executed. The seasons of the 
year,—the budding —e the voluptuous summer, the 
golden autumn, and the snow-drifting winter,—are never 
lost on the mind of the musician. Each in their turn are 
inspiring. The song of the bird—the murmur of the 
stream,—earth with her mantle of refreshing green,—and 
heaven with its canopy of deep delicious blue and cloud 
magnificence,—are food which his mind treasures up wit 
the wantonness: and luxury of exquisite delight. His 
studies cannot be dry and uninteresting, while images of 
nature are pon: roused from their lurking places, 
and embodied, as it were, almost imperceptibly in his art, 

He who has heard the nightingale, “that shuns the 
noise of folly,’ on an autumnal evening, warbling forth 
her sorrow in plaintive melody, will have a greater depth 
of feeling for Handel’s beautiful air, “ Sweet Bird,” than 
he who has merely studied its technicalities for a twelve- 
month. How chaste and correct is the judgment of the 
song in the words “Most musical, most melancholy |” 
How flowing, how plaintive, and how exquisitely express- 
ive and true to nature! 

These observations will equally apply to the flute, or to 
any other instrument: for expression is the grand aim of 
music, of whatever nature or kind. Without it, tone and 
execution are of no avail; they are like a beautiful color 
in the hands of a painter who cannot apply it with pro- 
priety. 

There is, however, oftentimes an excess of expression,— 
a constant straining after it, which is as much to be guarded 
against as its want is to be deplored. This practice, in- 
deed, comes under the denomintion of burlesque and affect- 
ation. It proceeds either from a want of genuine feelin 
in the performer, or from bad judgment in using that whic 
he possesses. 
I have before spoken of tone, and of the best means of 
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procuring it on the flute; and the subject is only again 
introduced, as being the material which defines expression. 

There are three different tones to be produced on the 
flute. The first is similar to the tone uf the hautbois, or 
clarionet; and is obtained by blowing on the edge of the 
instrument, and keeping the upper lip compressed as tightly 
as possible, and throwing the breath into the embrochure 
in a constant and rapid stream. 

The second tone is completely the reverse of the preced- 
ing. ‘The breath is conveyed in a larger volume into the 
flute; and the upper lip is, consequently, made loose. 
This, | am of opinion, is the natural tone of the instrument, 
as beginners always produce it, and is of that quality which 
is called mellow ot plaintive. It is, however, very apt || 
to be rough and harsh, in consequence of the breath not || 
being so immediately under the guidance of the upper lip. 
This tone can often be introduced with much effect, as it || 
forms a striking contrast to the other. Some masters use || 
it when the movement of a composition is to be played 
very dolce. It is of easy attainment; but it should, on no 
account, be much practised, as it almost destroys the lip 
for the other tones. 

The greatest test of a performer’s talent in this particular, 
is in the production of the third tone, which is by far the 
most beautiful, and is that which is of such difficult acquire- || 
ment. The best method for the early attainment of this || 
tone is given in another part of this volume. It is of a || 
metallic and liquid character, and its clearness is unrivalled. || 

But however important tone undoubtedly is, it still must || 
be subordinate to expression; for tone, however fine, will || 
never make an impression alone and unassisted, although || 
good expression will always be effective, let the material || 
consist of what it will. Of this truth we have two good | 
instances: in Madame Pasta in singing, and Kean in de- 
clamation. They have each, by their irresistible style and 
expression, thrown their voices so completely into shade, 
that the audience only seizes the vivid impressions which 
their expression so finely portray. 1 would, therefore, 
impress upon the amateur the truth of this maxim, which 
he should studiously endeavor to remember,—“ Sacrifice 
execution to tone, and tone to expression.” 











works of the grandest character. Gottfried Weber has 
furnished a Requiem for men’s voices; Hasslinger, two 
masses; Lowe, an oratorio; to say nothing of Bernhard 
Klein’s celebrated masterpieces, which appeared in Berlin, 
under the simple title of Religidse Gesdnge (Religious 
Songs.) There exist also, in manuscript, some excellent 
sacred compositions by Schicht, Drobisch, Bergt, and 
others, choruses of men, which it is to be hoped will shortly 
be available, through the medium of the press, to the whole 
musical world. Very valuable collections of vocal compo- 
sitions, of a lighter character, for men’s voices, have been 
furnished by Nageli, Hientzsch, Bergt, Fr. Schneider, 
Mahling, Schartlich, Erk, and others. And how gratefully 
have these contributions been received! How numerous 
are the societies of the above description which have risen 
into existence in Germany, under the greatest variety of 
names, within the last ten or twenty years! And how 
shall we sufficiently commend the zeal which animates 


| these societies, particularly the meetings of the school- 
| masters in Saxony and Prussia, where the individual mem- 


bers travel leagues, in all varieties of weather, to improve 
themselves in the art of singing; and this not merely once 
or twice, but regularly, from month to month, throughout 
the year! It is this love of the art, then, which constitutes 
the firm basis of such vocal festivals, and excites a hope 
that they will gain ground, and constantly increase in 


excellence. Who can be insensible to the importance of 
| these festivals? Important they certainly are, not only to 


those who join in them, but also to the whole mass of the 
people; for it is obvious that the advancement of the 
instructers of the people in the cultivation of the art of 
singing must exercise a direct influence over the youth of 
the community. The time is not far distant when truly 


_ edifying singing will be heard in all the churches; when 


the more exalted national song will rapidly advance ; when 
Germany will be “a singing land.” But those also of 
maturer years of the present generation are no less affected 
by the gratifying influence of the Schoolmasters’ Vocal 
Festivals, for now, indeed, the opportunity is afforded of 
hearing not only much more, but far better vocal music 
than formerly. In small towns, even in villages, where 





The Italians say, that a musician will never arrive at || formerly scarcely any singing was to be heard, but that of 
eminence in his art, unless he has truly felt the passion of || some youthful choristers supported by the yo matured 


love; and I have, somewhere, read of a lady, who, on || voice of the precentor, we may now listen to c 


oruses of 


hearing a performer sing an air with much classical taste || three hundred vocal performers. Hearers flock to these 
and judgment, but yet without real ~— and tenderness, || festivals from far and near ; even the commonest people do 


exclaim,—"“ He sings with admirab 
but he is not yet arrived at the age of sentiment !” 





From the “ Supplement to the Musical Library.” 

ON THE 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ VOCAL FESTIVALS 
IN GERMANY. 

(From the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung.) 

Tne Schoolmasters’ Vocal Festivals, as they have now 
been celebrated for several years in various parts of Ger- 
many, are not only remarkable on account of their novelty, 
but calculated to be productive of the most important 
results. The object of these is, to execute musical compo- 
sitions written for male voices only. Choruses for men 
exclusively, in the advanced state of cultivation in which 
they are now to be met with in Switzerland and Germany, 
are in themselves new. ‘T'wenty years ago there was 
little music of the kind, except drinking songs, serenades, 
and the like; but we are now already in possession of an 
abundance of musical productions, embracing a class of 





e skill and judgment, | not remain away,—for the price of admission is a mere 


| trifle——and thus the minds of many thousands are awakened 
,to the charms of song, to which they had otherwise 
| remained strangers. he effect, indeed, that may be pro- 

duced by three hundred men’s voices in well-practised 
chorus, especially when supported by a proportionate num- 
ber of trombones, may be considered as the grandest that 
music is capable of producing. The Schoolmaster’s Vocal 
Festivals, therefore, are highly important, as tending 
directly to national cultivation in the art, and on this 
account claim the attention of all who are zealous for the 
promotion of the greatest objects of music. 





ORIGIN OF THE ORGAN. 
[Translated from the French for the American Musical Journal.] 
Amona those who are alive to religious impressions and 
feelings upon hearing the majestic and powerful tones of 
this wonderful instrument, there are few, perhaps, who are 


aware that it is among the pagan nations of the East, that 
| we must seek for the first traces of its invention. 
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The Persian Giaffar, of the race of the Barmecida, so || voting all his time to the execution of his project, and resist- 
celebrated throughout Asia, was in the constant habit of ing sleep, rather than to interrupt his attempts, he aban- 
making considerable excursions with his father, a man of | doned himself with an intoxication of enthusiasm to the 
great learning, with the two-fold view, of gaining a know- | charm of producing a work whose equal did not exist. He 
ledge of mankind, and of acquainting himself more accu- | experienced in all its force this charm, the operation of 
rately with whatever curious or remarkable peculiarities | which is so powerful on an imagination totally absorbed 
foreign countries possessed. He had not yet attained his | in its subject that all the faculties of the man are concen- 








twenty-first year when he lost this sole friend, this sole | 
guide. In the meantime, the desire for travel was already | 
too deeply rooted in his breast to allow him to resist the | 
gratification of his inclination. Accompanied, accordingly, | 
by three younger brothers, he prosecuted his exploring | 
expeditions after a plan which he had marked out for | 
himself. 
Giaffar had always heard, with equal astonishment and 
admiration, of the extreme magnificence of the court of the | 
Caliph Haroun Al Raschid, at Bagdad; and these repeated | 
accounts of the riches of this powerful sovereign, and of 
the universally boasted beauty of the country which he | 
sage raised his curiosity to so high a pitch that he at | 


ength determined to repair thither with his companions. | 


Upon their arrival at that great city, the four brothers |, 


endeavored for a long time, but without success, to form 
some interesting acquaintance among the inhabitants, when 
chance threw in their way several Europeans, with whom, 
on account of their equal ages and similar feelings, they 
soon formed a most intimate connexion, which determined 
them to take up their abode in the same house. 

A passionate love for music, which all these young per- 
sons possessed to an equal degree, constituted another tie 
to bind their friendship more closely; the three brothers 
of Giaffar, as well as himself, had a very minute know- 
ledge of, and great skill in, whatever appertained to the 
manner of using the instruments of the day. The brothers 
Giaflar were ardently attached to Christianity, and this cir- 
cumstance gave rise among them to frequent meetings, 
while at the same time they were obliged to perform their 
devotions in their own house with great secrecy and closed 
doors. Whilst one or two of them chanted the edifying 
hymns and the penitential psalms of the Christian form of 
worship, the other two accompanied the chant in turn with 
the instruments then in existence. 

{t was impossible for the secret of these meetings to re- 
main long concealed ; the windows of the chamber looked 
into the street, and the passengers were attracted by the 
strange and unusual sounds, and the people in consequence 
assembled through curiosity in front of the house to hear 
this novel music. Accordingly in a few days the report 
of it reached even the throne of the caliph, te religious 
intolerance it awoke in all its violence. Forthwith, Haroun 
Al Raschid forbade all the Christians, under the most 
severe penalties, to hold meetings for worship, and to chant 
their sacred melodies: nevertheless, he allowed them the 
liberty of performing their devotional exercises in private 
and «et 

Giaffar endured but with impatience this prohibition of 
the caliph; giving way to the indignation with which it 
inspired him, he thought only of the means of evading it, 


and his perfect knowledge of the instruments of music, | 


added to his great skill in mechanics, soon enabled him to 
accomplish his object. He conceived the bold idea of con- 
structing an instrument, the tone of which should surpass 
that of all others in power and beauty, and which, besides, 
would present to him who would play on it, the possibility 
of imitating the human voice so perfectly as to deceive one 
not acquainted with it. From that moment he knew no 


trated in one single point: the external world with all its 
delights, with all its attractions, disappears from before his 
_eyes, like an object which vanishes into darkness. 
| Thus, Giaffar did not allow himself to be discouraged 
by any disappointment, to be stopped by any obstacle, and, 
oh, triumph of perseverance! the most happy success 
crowned his efforts. In less than six months he completed 
an instrument of enormous dimensions, to which he gave 
the name of orGaN, and the resemblance of which to our 
organ, is limited, probably, to its being in like manner sup- 
| plied with wind. 
| Charmed with his work, transported with happiness, the 
| Barmecide hastened to apply it to the use for which he 
had intended it, and, morning and evening, he employed 
it to accompany his prayers and his hymns. In short, as 
he had purposely placed his gigantic instrument as near 
| the window as possible, he, in a few days, drew anew the 
_ attention of the lounging populace, and was again informed 
"against as having violated the caliph’s law; “ since,” said 
_ they to Haroun, “ notwithstanding thy prohibition, the Bar- 
mecide continues to hold meetings at his house, and we 
| there hear the sound of a great number of voices.” 

Upon hearing this report, Haroun Al Raschid, giving 
way to the most violent fury, gave orders to surprise the 
Christians in their house of prayer, to chain them, and to 
lead them in this condition before the foot of the throne. 
The next morning, Giaflar was enjoying, as usual, the 
delight of chanting his prayers with the accompaniment of 
the solemn tones of his organ, when, on a sudden, the door 
| of his house was assaulted and burst open by violent and re- 
| iterated blows, while a thousand voices loudly demanded en- 
| trance in the name of the caliph. The singer calmly closed 

the doors of his organ, and beheld the furious crowd rush 
into his apartment, look round with astonishment, and 
search with an eager eye for that meeting of Christians 
which they had anticipated to find. Upon the summons 
of the commandant of the troup, to produce his accomplices, 
Giaffar mildly replied that he Thad none. Unable to credit 
his assertion, the armed men penetrated into every recess 
of the apartment, being more and more struck with surprise 
at finding no one, and passing, without stopping, in front 
_ of the organ which they would have taken for any thing 
else than an instrument, the pipes of which Giaflar had 
skillfully contrived to conceal, and to give to the whole the 
appearance of a wardrobe. After a long and fruitiess 
search, the soldiers possessed themselves of the person of 
the accused, and dragged him before the formidable seat 
of the caliph. 

The latter gazed for a long time on the Barmecide with 
a menacing air, the severity of which, however, insensibly 
changed to astonishment, when he beheld the calm inge- 
nuousness of Giaffar. 

“Mad youth!” were his first words, “ what reason has 
induced thee to put so little value on life as to dare violate 
my orders?” “Sire,” frankly replied the noble Barmecide, 
“the look of the severe and just judge gives confidence to 
innocence.” “But,” replied the caliph, “I myself have 
heard at thy house the sound of several human voices and 
of several instruments; (for, I too have stood beneath thy 











rest. Giving himself up to innumerable experiments, de- 





windows ;) and still we have found neither thy brothers 
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nor thy companions in the Christian faith. Acknowledge 
then, where are they ?” 

Upon the reiterated answer of the accused that he had 
not held a meeting, and that he was really alone at the 
moment when he was seized, Haroun replied with mild- 
ness and goodness, “ Young man, thou seemest to have 
been carefully and well educated, thy air pleases me: thy 

outh excites my pity: I am inclined to pardon thee: but 
- sincere, and say who were the accomplices of thy guilt.” 
“Assuredly,” rejoined Giaffar, “thou wouldst not pardon 
the wretch who would betray his friends and those to whom 
he is bound by the ties of blood!” “ Well then,” cried the 
infuriate caliph in a voice of thunder, “ let every Christian, 
from this moment be thrown into irons!” 

“That can last but a few hours,” exclaimed Giaffar, 
“ for, the clearly proved truth of my assertion will, beyond 
doubt, soon re tha them. Convince thyself, sire; bring 
hither the wardrobe which is at my house; I will open it 
in thy presence, and will thus restore the light of truth to 
thine eyes; for thou shalt behold my innocence burst from 
that wardrobe in all its splendor.” Silent with astonish- 
ment, the caliph sent for the mysterious wardrobe, and 
repaired, in the meantime, to the chamber of Abassa, his 
dearly beloved sister, to whom he communicated the sin- 
gular story, the recital of which excited the curiosity of the 
princess to the same pitch to which it had raised that of 
Haroun, and induced her to solicit her brother for permis- 
sion to assist at the denowement. 

Returning to the audience chamber, they entered just at 
the moment when Giaffar was busily engaged in arranging 
the mechanism of his instrument, still, no doubt, somewhat 
coarse. Abassa cast a look towards him whose critical 
situation and mild firmness had pa her to look 
upon him with interest: the youth and beauty of Giaffar, 
with which she could not help being struck, completely 
determined the princess to become the protectress of the 
Barmecide. 

According to the manners of the East, Abassa was 
covered with a very long veil, which so completely con- 
cealed her countenance and her whole person, that it was 
difficult to perceive the fire which sparkled from her beau- 
tiful eyes, or to get an idea of the perfect elegance of her 
Hebelike form. 

At the sight of Abassa, the Barmecide experienced, on 
his part, an emotion so thrilling, that at the mere thought 
of the tyrant he shuddered involuntarily with fear. Shortly, 
however, he recovered his self possession, and then, in a 
respectful manner, asked Haroun for permission to sit on 
the seat adapted to his instrument, a favor which was not 
readily granted to any mortal; but which, on this occasion, 
Haroun accorded to the Barmecidw by a condescending 
inclination of the head; and after Haroun had taken his 
place on a magnificent ottoman by the side of his sister, 
Giaffar commenced playing. Enraptured, transported by 
this unexpected phenomenon, Haroun Al Raschid rose from 
his seat with the most lively demonstrations of joy, and, as 
if afraid to lose a single one of the supernatural tones 
which caused his rapture, he approached softly and cau- 
tiously the mystic wardrobe. But, still more than Haroun, 
the sensitive Abassa trembled within her, because the admi- 
ration with which so wonderful a talent inspired her filled | 
her heart, at the same time, with sensations still more acute 
and penetrating than those produced by the beautiful form 
and attractive exterior of the Barmecide. 





However imperfect (comparatively speaking) the instru- |, 


ment invented by Giaffar must have dp the admirable | 
effect of his invisible mechanism operated on the princess | 


| with singular power; the enchanted world of music seemed 
to burst all at once upon her ravished senses; she felt 
already all those magical impressions which the most 
refined music produces on the soul of all those whose moral 
| education has not been totally neglected, and which exert 
_a particularly captivating power over the susceptible heart 
| of a young and tender girl. Abassa swore in her heart an 
_ eternal love for the first object which seemed to respond to 
_ her inmost thoughts and feelings, and she promised herself 
_ the happiness of possessing that of Giaffar, at the price, if 
| it were necessary, of the greatest sacrifices. 
| The caliph now eagerly asks him a hundred questions 
| concerning the construction of so wonderful and delightful 
| an instrument, and the Barmecide proceeds to explain to 
/him. Haroun examines the mechanism of the organ, even 
_ to its most minute details, and cannot refrain from admira- 
tion at the extensive knowledge and bold imagination of 
| the young artist. “And did’st thou thyself,” said he to 
| Giaffar, “rear this colossal work? Did’st thou alone, 
unaided by any individual, complete this gigantic struc- 
ture?’ Animated by a noble pride in the consciousness 
of his innocence, Giaffar replied—* Yes, sire, I wished to 
soothe the rigor of thy orders.” 
Respecting this bold flight of a superior spirit, the caliph 
| without reply, turned to his sister, to ascertain her opinion 
_as to what course he ought to pursue. 

Then, with what feelings of delight must the soul of the 
| youth, already inflamed with love, have felt itself flooded, 
_as it were, when he beheld that graceful figure, with the 
| majesty of Juno, rise from her seat, and heard her plead in 

his favor with an irresistible eloquence, in a tone that com- 

bined all the charms of music and female grace! Abassa 

entreated her brother for the pardon of the innocent culprit 
_ with so much lovely earnestness; every one of her words 

served to place the qualities of this youth, who raised himself 
so far above all others by his rare talents, in so favorable 
a light, that the Barmecide felt all the emotions of love, 
| which till that moment had slumbered within him, awaken 
in his breast: his soul, at the same time, was inspired witha 
_ sudden energy, which made him rise superior to all the 
| sufferings he had endured, and recompensed him for them 
| a hundred fold. 

His charming defender continued to press upon her 
_ brother the repeal of the order he had given, and Haroun 

Al Raschid was too much subdued by his admiration to be 
| able to resist the natural feeling of kindness which had 
| supplanted in his bosom the transports of his former fury. 
In accordance with this new feeling, he resolved to reward 
the young stranger in princely style, and to grant his com- 
panions in faith the unrestrained exercise of their devotion. 
But Haroun did not stop there; for, being almost deter- 
mined to learn the musical science of the Barmecide, he 
invited the young and skilful artist to his palace, and 
assigned to the organ, as the most rare and precious object 
he possessed, a distinguished place in the most splendid of 
his chambers. 

From that moment a union, the closest and most inti- 
mate, was formed between two hearts, which the most 
noble of all sentiments, the reciprocal discovery of superior 

ualities of soul and mind, inflamed to such a point, that 
+ see had already, each in silence, a presentiment of the 








| possibility of triamphing. by the energy of their will, over 
the most frightful obstacles which the barrier of conven- 
| tional usages raised between them. 

Haroun, then, in the first transport of an ardent zeal, began 
| to devote several hours a day to the study of that instrument, 
| to familiarizing himself with the technical details of its 
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construction, and endeavoring to draw sounds from it, | 
conformably with the principles of the art: and he must | 
necessarily have made great progress in a short time, if his 
enthusiasm had not died away as rapidly as it had sprung 
into existence. For the sondl friend and patron of the arts 
had received but a very imperfect preparatory education | 
for the study of music; he had but a small share of patience | 
and perseverance ; even the slightest effort often appeared 
to him unworthy of his illustrious personage. 

The charm of novelty vanished but too soon: in a short 
time the zeal of Haroun relaxed, and it was with feelings 
of pleasure that he saw ambassadors arrive at his court 
from the Emperor Charlemagne, whom he charged, on 
their departure, to carry the organ as a brilliant present 
to their master, with the conviction that, in his empire 
alone, had the people been able to raise themselves to such 
a pitch of intellectual refinement, and to produce a like 
chef-d’ euvre. 

However, even at this period, and this was far from a 
mere flight of imagination on the part of the caliph, who 





in other respects possessed such universal information, both || 


in Italy and in the Netherlands, the organ moved by water 
of the ancients had arrested the attention of men of genius 
in these countries, where some important changes in the 
construction of the instrument had been effected; but no 
one seems to have arrived at the degree of celebrity which 
the Barmecide had attained, and so richly deserved. In 
short, the annals of the period make mention, posterior to 
the reign of Charlemagne, of only one individual by the 
name of Georgius, who came from Venice and established 
himself at the court of Louis the Pious. This man suc- 
ceeded so well in enlisting the good graces of the religious 
monarch, that the latter sent him to Aix-la-Chapelle, with 
orders to be furnished with whatever he might need for 
the completion of his organ. Nigellus, the biographer of 
Louis the Pious, a writer of the ninth century, speaks of 
this organ in a Latin poem. 

Another historian, Don Bedos de Celles, is of opinion 
that this instrument was an organ moved by water, and, in 
the 4th volume of his work, entitled Makers of Organs, 
quotes, in support of his opinion, the following passage 
from the work of Eginhard, De Translatione et miraculis 
SS. Marcelli et Petri :—*“ Hic est Georgius, Veneticus, 
qui de patria sua ad Imperatorem venit, et in Aquensi pal- 
atio organum, quod grece Aydraula vocatur, mirifica arte 
composuit.””* 

However, the historian Wallafridus Strabo speaks of 
another organ found in the cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which, he pretends, was the first one made, and which, 
being Paesl or with bellows, says he, could be put in mo- 
tion without the aid of water: for the constant moisture of 
the interior of the organ disposed it to deteriorate, and 
naturally excited the makers to think of a better plan of 
constructing the instrument. 

It is remarkable that although, from the middle of the 
ninth century, Germany produced organs of quite a perfect 
structure, as well as skilful players, yet there exist no 
traces of the circumstances, by which this country origin- 
ally became familiar with the construction of this instrument, 
or which thus contributed to perfect it. 

An Italian named Zarlino mentions that the organs of 
our style of making came into Germany from Greece, by 
way of Hungary, and that Bavaria was the first that re- 








* There is in this place a Venetian named Georgius who came 
from his native country to the emperor, and who constructed in 





ceived them. He also informs us that there was one in 
the cathedral of Munich, the vast pipes of which were made 
of a single piece of wood. 

Without any reference to this assertion respecting Ger- 
many, unsupported by any proofs, we know, at the same 
time, that this country (and in particular Bavaria) as early 
as the commencement of the tenth century, was able to send 
to Italy both organists and organ-builders, a fact which of 
itself demonstrates, in an incontestable manner, that Ger- 
many enjoyed for a long time the exclusive possession of 
this art. 

Briefly, then, it results from all the researches which 
have been made up to the present time, that the use of 
water in the mechanism of the organ has been, to speak 
plainly, but an aberration of human genius; since the 


| pneumatic organs, that is, those provided with bellows, ex- 


isted long before in a much greater state of perfection. In 
fine, we know that it is not a rare thing, in speaking of 
inventions, to find man, from frequent experiments and in- 
vestigations, fall into a retrograde path, and then become 
bewildered, and the invention with which he is engaged 


|| brought back to the same imperfect state from which he 


| had just succeeded in drawing it. 


With regard to the ultimate fate of Giaffar, to tell how, 
after having arrived at the brilliant post of vizier of the ca- 
liph, he enjoyed the confidence of Haroun Al Raschid, until 
the moment when the discovery of his secret marriage with 
Abassa changed the friendship of the monarch into mortal 


hatred; to relate how Giaffar paid, with his life, for the 
happiness he had tasted in the arms of Abassa; how, in 
fine, in him was extinguished the ancient race of the Bar- 








the Sam 7 of Aix-la~Chapelle, with wonderful skill, an organ which 
in 


reek is called hydraula, 
Vor. L. 


(from dw, water.) 
60 


mecide—all this would be but a series of historical facts, 
which need find no place here. 





From the “ Harmonicon.” 
ON THE CLARIONET. 


I caNNoT pretend to give any certain etymology of the 
name of this beautiful instrument; but as it was formerly 
only a degree softer than the Clarion, in point of tone, I 
conclude the name is derived from the latter. I conjecture, 
also, that it is of German invention, for I have heard that 
a native of that country played on a clarionet with three 
keys only, many years ago, in this country. Now, the 
keys on a complete instrument amount to upwards of a 
dozen.* 

I should imagine that the first clarionet was what is 
termed a c one; that is, the note c in the third space of 
the treble staff was the same pitch as the c on the second 
string of a violin. With this instrument, music in the keys 
of c, Fr, @, and p, might be performed pretty perfect; but 
in order to perform in two and three flats, the B clarionet 
was introduced; the difference between the two is, that the 
middle c on the B clarionet, is the same as B flat on the 
violin; so that while the violins, basses, &c. &c., play in 
B b or £ p, this clarionet plays in c or Fr. The B clarionet 
was used in military bands generally, having five keys, 
viz., a 4, B } (when pressed edlony p #, Bg, and c } 


’ 











| i 


r 











* Clarionet is, we believe, a diminutive of Clarion, a small, clear- 
sounding nstrument of the trumpet kind. The clarionet was 
invented by John Christopher Denner, of Nuremberg, towards the 
end of the 17th century; but not known, or at least not used, in 


| England till within the last sixty years—Editor of Harmonicon. 
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or when used in what performers call Chalwmeau, or below 
G on the second line, viz., 








the same keys produced two distinct notes, by merely press- 
ing the left thumb key for the higher ones; this key pro- 
duced c # when pressed alone, and B h in conjunction with 
the a § key. When Mozart (who well understood the 


powers of the clarionet) and other composers wrote in a || 


or E &, they found it very difficult to produce passages of 
any brilliancy that could be executed, even by th 

performers. In order to overcome this, another clarionet 
was made, the c on which was a on the violin, and conse- 


quently denominated an a clarionet, on which music written | 
for the violin in three and four sharps, was played in c | 


and «. A smaller instrument in p (i. e., the c according 
with p,) also two others in Eb and F, used in military 
bands, were successfully introduced, which afforded the 
performer an opportunity to play in most keys with facility, 
by changing his instrument. 

The compass of the clarionet is from & third space bass, 
to c in altissimo, viz., 


ro 
1 








and every semitone between the two notes can be produced 
easily, with the assistance of the extra keys which the im- 
proved instruments have. 

The c, B, and a claironets are those chiefly used in 
orchestras ; of these, the B p is the favorite with both com- 
posers and performers, for the tone is more mellow than 
the c, and the instrument not so large, or difficult to finger, 
as the a clarionet. I need only add, that Willman, whom 
I look upon as the first performer on this instrument, 
always uses the B clarionet in concertos, solos, &c. &c., 
and all who have heard him, will bear testimony to the 
mellifluous, liquid, glassy quality of his tones. The cele- 
brated song “ Gratias Agimus’ is in £ p, and the accom- 
paniment in F fora B clarionet, to accomplish which, as 
written, requires a first-rate performer; but to execute it in 
any other key, is very difficult indeed. What then must 
be the situation of the instrumentalist, when a vocalist turns 
round in an orchestra, requesting the song to be played in 
F (the key Miss Paton has sung it in,) or in £ with four 
sharps, or even p with two sharps? (Catalani’s key.) Were 
it not for the c or a clarionets being ready at hand, and the 
aptitude of the performer at transposition, the result must 
be any thing but harmonious. Singers ought to be aware 
of this. 

Great difficulty was always experienced in executing the 
following passage smoothly : 


aay, 
44 





Fc, Fe. 


owing to the little finger of the left hand being used to touch 
the p &, and then the c # keys, to produce the two notes. 


e first-rate | 


| The late ingenious Mr. James Wood invented two keys 

| (for which he took out a patent) which laid one over the 

|| other, so that the finger glided easily along, and the notes 

| were performed in a smooth unbroken manner. 

| The following guide will, I trust, be serviceable to young 
composers, who should write for the clarionet from 
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'in the keys of c, F, or G, making use of the instrument 


|| which will answer that purpose best, agreeably to the fol- 
|| lowing table. 

VIOLIN. CLARIONET. 

Inc, F,G,...... .. eclarionet the same. 
In Bh, E b Ap, .... . Bclarionet in c, F, B f. 
Ee eS. a ree A clarionet in F, ¢, G. 
With their relative minors. 





I conclude that no one would attempt to compose a 
| concerto for the clarionet, without being thoroughly acquaint- 
| ed with the instrument. Its tones assimilate so closely to 
| a fine soprano voice, that a most beautiful effect is pro- 
| duced when imitative passages are given ; or, indeed, when 
| they move in 3rds or 6ths together. 

Mr. John Mahon* and his sister, Mrs. Second, used to 
perform some Scotch and Irish melodies in the most beau- 
tiful manner imaginable, the rich voice of the one blending 
sweetly with the mellow tones produced by the other from 
his clarionet. A most charming effect is produced in 
Mozart’s “ Parto! ma tu ben mio !” and, indeed, in numer- 
ous other vocal compositions, as well as in every modern 
toe rg or overture, in which this delightful, and now 
almost perfect instrument, is introduced. 

N. B. As the tone of the clarionet depends on the reed, 
which is onlya piece of cane, shaped and tied to the mouth- 
piece, and very easily broken or injured, it would be a 
desirable thing if, in these days of invention, a reed could 
be made of some metal, or composition, that would bear a 
blow without breaking; for a clarionet player is in con- 
stant dread of an accident, and is frequently a whole day, 
or more, in suiting his reed, so as to produce a good tone 
both in the high and low notes. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS RELATING TO 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ROSSINI. 


The French papers give the following account of a suc- 
cessful application made to a high court of justice, by Sig. 
Rossini. It was made by him on the 2ist of last March, 
(1834) when the Tribunal de Premiére Instance, at Paris, 
was occupied with his suit against the Paymaster of the 
Civil List, under the following circumstances :— During 
the reign of Charles X. Rossini was sent for from Italy by 
that monarch, and very advantageous arrangements were 
made with him, with the understanding that he should 
devote his musical talents exclusively to France. Rossini, 
however, some time afterwards wishing to return to Italy, 
entered into a fresh arrangement with the Minister of the 





* This professor is still alive, and about 80 years of age. He 
resides in Dublin, and receives an annual allowance of sizty 
guineas; from the Royal Society of Musicians, to cherish the coda 
of his long life. 
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King’s Household. By this arrangement the title of First || this emanation of royal genius ever be heard in London, 


Composer to the King and Inspector General of Singing 


was bestowed upon him, as well as an annual pension of |) with the name ! 


6000fr. for his past services. He also bound himself by 
another engagement to compose exclusively for the Aca- 
démie Royale de Musique, and to produce for that theatre 
five grand operas in the space of ten years, under certain 
pecuniary conditions; but subsequently fearing the 6000fr. 
might be considered as compensation for the operas which 
he had engaged to furnish, he made an application to the 
Minister of the King’s Household with a view to settle all 
doubts upon the subject. The consequence was that he 
obtained a document, signed by Charles X. himself, in 
which it was expressly stated that the pension of 6000fr. 
was for his former services. Matters were in this state 
when the revolution of 1830 took place, and Sig. Rossini 
suffered the same fate as the other B arenes upon the civil 
list of Charles X.—the payment of his pension was stopped. 
He having applied to the Paymaster of the ancient civil 
list for what he considered to be his right, and claimed his 
arrears, the latter would not take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of paying a pension granted by another government, 
but said the question must be referred to the competent 
tribunals. The case, therefore, came before the First 
Chamber of the Tribunal of First Instance. M. Dupin 
appeared for Sig. Rossini, and established the fact of the 
pension having been granted. M. Gairal, who was counsel 
for the Paymaster of the Civil List, endeavored to show 
that the pension ought to be paid by the Académie Royale, 
as Sig. Rossini was under engagement to write for that 
establishment ; but the Court decided that he was not only 
entitled to his arrears of pension, but ordered it to be paid 
regularly in future. Thus he has been paid the debt which 
France and the friends of art owed to him. 





BEETHOVEN. 


The following anecdote, given some time ago in a 
weekly paper, on the authority of one of its correspondents, 
a gentleman then studying at Frankfort under M. Schnyder 
von Wartensee, shows how wide apart are those faculties 
of the mind that are engaged in invention and in explaining. 
Indeed, a genius for creating in works of art, and a talent 
for teaching, are rarely united in the same individual. M. 
Schnyder was a nell of Beethoven. The latter was en- 
gaged in examining a composition by Schnyder, and silently 
making corrections in it. At length he came to a passage 
through which he drew his pen, saying—‘ This should 
be so,’ at the same time altering the notes. M. Schnyder 
immediately saw that his master was right, but wishing to 
know why on principle, asked for an explanation. “I say 
it should be so,” repeated the other hastily. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Schnyder, “ I admit it fully, but I should lice to know why 
it should be so.” On which, bursting into rage, and utter- 
ing a great oath, Beethoven started up, exclaiming—“I tell 
you again it should be so!” 





There is no lack of royal composers in the present day. 
The Princess Augusta has published six canzonets that 
are creditable to the taste of her royal highness; the 
Emperor Pedro has produced a mass, and canzonets, 
marches, &c., in abundance; the ex-Queen of Holland, the 
sister-in-law of Napoleon, has shown in print musical talent 
of a superior kind; and now the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
the son of the rough and hardy soldier, Bernadotte, has 
composed an opera, which is performing, and with genuine 
applause too, at Stockholm. The title is Ryno. Should 








| how the small jokers will enjoy themselves in sporting 
If successful, we shall be told in half the 
journals, and hear at every corner of the street, that Ryno 
| has brought plenty of ready rhino ;—that no wonder that 
a work of a crown prince should bring lots of money. 
Should it fail, the addition of a negative will save the joke 
from sharing the fate of the opera; and it will also be said, 
that though the Swedish prince may by right of birth sue- 
ceed to a crown, yet that he will never succeed in getting 
a crown by the birth of his opera, &c. &c. 





Mr. Beckford, in his Letters from Italy, a work written 
fifty years ago, though only just published, and which now 
is read by every tiedp-—alaen speaks of the Modinha:— 
“ Those who have never heard this original sort of music, 
must and will remain ignorant of the most bewitching 
melodies that ever existed since the days of the Sybarites. 
They consist of languid, interrupted measures, as if the 
breath was gone with excess of rapture, and the soul pant- 
| ing to meet the kindred soul of some beloved object. With 
a childish carelessness they steal into the heart before it 
has time to arm itself against their enervating influence. 
You fancy you are swallowing milk, and are admitting 
the poison of voluptuousness into the closest recesses of 
your existence—at least such beings as feel the power of 
eater seen sound are doing so. An hour or two passed 
away almost imperceptibly in the pleasing delirium these 
Syren rites inspired ; and it was not without regret I saw 
the company disperse, and the spell dissolve. 

* + * * * + * . 

“ The present rage of the scribbler of all these extrava- 
gancies (1. e. the writer himself) is modinhas, and under its 
prevalence he feels half tempted to sail for the Brazils, the 
native land of these enchanting compositions, to live in tents 
such as the Chevalier Parry describes in his agreeable 
little voyage, and swing in hammocks, or glide over smooth 
mats, surrounded by bands of youthful minstrels, diffusing 
at every step the perfume of jasmine and roses. 





“In the Répertoire Medico Chirurgicale of Piedmont, 
for June, 1834, Dr. Brofferio relates a case illustrative of 
the morbid effects of music. A woman, twenty-eight years 
of age, of a robust constitution, married, but without child- 
ren, attended a ball which was given on occasion of a rural 
féte in her native village. It so happened that she had 
never heard the music of an orchestra before. She was 
charmed with it, and danced for three days successively, 
during which the festivity lasted. But though the ba 
was at an end,the woman continued to hear the music: 
whether she ate, drank, walked, or went to bed, still was 
she haunted by the harmonies of the orchestra. She was. 
sleepless, her digestive organs began to suffer, and ulti- 
mately her whole system was deranged. Various remedies 
were tried to drown the imaginary music, but the more her 
body became enfeebled, the more intensely did the musical 
sounds disturb her mind. She sunk at last, after six months’ 
nervous suffering. It should be added, that the leader of 
the band having occasionally indulged in a discordant 
capriccio for the amusement of his auditors, the notes which 
he played produced the most torturing effect when they 
recurred to the imagination of the patient. ‘Those horrid 
!’ she would cry, as she held her head between her 

ands. 

“ There is nothing so very extraordinary in this case, as 














it regards the mere repetition of sounds in the sensoriwm, 
in consequence of a long-continued impression originally 
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made ; but that it should be carried to the extent of causing || 
a nervous affection, terminating fatally, is what seems to 
render the case unique. An anecdote is told of the cele- 
brated Madlle. Clairon, which has some analogy to the 
preceding. Anadmirer shot himself on heraccount. Ever 
after, as regularly as one o’clock at night [in the morning] 
came Madlle. Clairon heard the report of a pistol. Whether 


no matter; when the moment arrived the shot was hear 
it was louder than the music of the ball, started her from || 
her sleep, and was heard as well in the court-yard of an || 


inn as in a palace.’—Medical Gazette. | 


GIULIETTA GRISI. 


The name of Giulietta Grisi had been introduced by the || 
usual flourish of trumpets, in the shape of newspaper para- | 
graphs, long before her arrival, and, if our opinion can be 
said to have been at all affected by such stale and vulgar 
doings, it was against the bepuffed singer; our surprise, | 
therefore, and gratification, were the greater on finding || 
that she belongs not to that class of which so many had |) 
been heralded by the most undeserved, nauseous praise, || 
but is of the very limited order of those who unite vocal | 
and histrionic talent of a kind as nearly approaching per- | 
fection as we can imagine natural gifts and laborious study 
capable of arriving at. Signora Grisi is about four or five } 
and twenty years of age, of the middling stature, well 
formed, her bust remarkably fine, with features not only || 
what a painter would admire, examined in detail, but which 
in combination produce one of the most intelligent, hand- 
somest countenances ever beheld on the Italian stage. Her 
voice is of the full soprano compass, rather inclining up- 
wards, and excellent in quality for the theatre, whether swelled 
out to the utmost of her strength, or subdued to the greatest 
degree of softness. Her force in the delivery of energetic 
passages nearly equals that which in Catalani excited such 
astonishment; but when quiet grief or tenderness is to be 
expressed, her tones become as gentle and sweet as those 
which charmed so universally in Ronzi di Begnis; and 
whether loud or soft, they are always in perfect tune. Her 
taste is of the purest kind, for while great flexibility of 
voice enables her to execute any of the fori¢wre and ‘owrs 
de force which captivate the mob, she is remarkably frugal 
in these, disdaining applause purchased by the surrender 
of her better judgment: though all that she introduces of 
the kind is performed in so exquisitely neat, in so finished 
a manner, that it is clear she abstains from the frequent use 
of what are often miscalled ornaments, from a conviction 
of their viciousness, when employed as they are by such 
singers as David, Rubini, et hic genus omne. 

Signora Grisi’s acting is not inferior to her singing. It 
has been said, inconsiderately, that she imitates Pasta; but 
the true critic soon discovers that both are imitators,—both 
have received their impressions from the same source, and 
act under the same influence,—Nature is their only model 
and guide. If, however, the former had determined to be- 
come an imitator, it is reasonable to suppose that she would 
have chosen Madame Grassini as her model, for that most 
justly-celebrated performer is both her aunt and instructress. 


MUSIC AMONG THE ARABS. 


Three or four years have elapsed since modern European 
music, not only of the military kind, but Italian operas, 
obtained a footipg in Turkey. It now appears from the 
Account of Egypt and Mahommed Ali, = Mr. St. John, 














that the art is likely to make quick progress among even 
the Arabs. He says—* The school of music in the citadel 
jat Ghizeh] is under the direction of a German professor, 
a very able and indefatigable man, whose labors - been 
much facilitated by the natural genius of the Arabs for this 
science. It is indeed surprising to observe with what pre- 


| “e" . “on . 
' cision they execute in full band the most difficult pieces of 
. she was at a ball, in bed asleep, at an inn, or on a me 


the most celebrated European professors. Among all his 
Highness’ innovations, the introduction of German and 
Italian music has been perhaps the most successful ; which, 
however, is by no means matter of astonishment, since in 
this kind of imitation little intellect is required. A regular 


| band is attached to every ship of war, and every regiment 


in the army; and the instruments appear to be of a superior 
description. ‘The kettle drums and fifes are fabricated in 
the country, by Osman Effendi, a Turk of Constantinople. 
An attempt was likewise made to produce all other kinds 
of musical instruments, but not succeeding, they are now 
imported from Europe.” 


FEMALE VIOLIN PLAYER. 
At one of the Philharmonic Concerts in London last 


|| season, a lady performed a concerto on the violin. She is 
thus spoken of in a critique, in ‘the Supplement to the 
| Musical Library,—* A violin concerto from a lady was 


indeed a novelty! such we believe as never has been heard 
since the time of Madame Gautherot, and that is much 
longer ago than we are willing to believe. Madame Fili- 
powicz is the wife of an exiled Polish colonel, and, happily 
for herself and her family, is mistress of an accomplish- 
ment—if the fair ladies of Britain will allow us so to desig- 
nate it in relation to a female—which will not only secure 
her and hers against the sufferings to which most of her 
gallant, unhappy — are reduced, but supply 
present comforts, and, with prudence, future independence. 
We will not speak of her as a lady-player; she has no 
need of appealing to our gallantry, or to ask for lenity on 
account of her sex; she is an artist, a good one, possessing 
all the requisites of a first-rate player,—tone, expression, 
taste, and execution. Her knowledge of music, too, is, we 
happen to know, not of a confined nature. At a private 
party one of the difficult quartets of Onslow, with which 
she was unacquainted, was placed before her, and executed 
with a correctness that seemed the result of a long previous 
knowledge of the composition.* The singularity of a 
female violinist at first excited a half-concealed smile, but 
those who came to laugh (mentally) remained to admire. 
The really enthusiastic applause bestowed on Madame 
Filipowicz is partly, no doubt, to be ascribed to her sex, to 
her banished condition, and to the sufferings of her country ; 
but most of it was excited by the talent she displayed, not 
as an exile, not as a female, but as a musician. 


BALANCING ACCOUNTS. 


Jarnowick, the composer, being in the music shop of 
Bailleux, in Paris, accidentally broke a pane of glass. 
“Those who break windows must pay for them,” said the 
music-seller. “Right,” replied the musician; “ How 
much is it?” “Thirty sous.” “ There’s a three franc 
piece.” “But I have no change,” answered Bailleux. 
“ Never mind that,” rejoined Jarnowick, “ we are now 
quits, then,’—and immediately dashed his cane through 
a second square. 





* One of our greatest and most esteemed leaders has placed his 
son under Madame Filipowicz for instruction on the violin. 
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THE APOLLONICON. 


This curious and magnificent organ, which, for several || 
years, has been exhibited to the public in the great rooms || 
of the ingenious inventors, Messrs. Flight and Robson, has | 
for the basis of its powers, the cylindric principle. Work- || 
ing on this, the originators of the Apollonicon have not only || 
contrived to produce all the different lights and shades of || 
organic sound, from the most exquisite softness, to the || 
greatest possible degree of tonic force, but have imparted |) 
to the treble-pipes of their instrument a mellifluousness, to 
the tenor portion of its scale a richness, and to its bass 
extremity a dignity and a power, with which every one is 
astonished and delighted 

This instrument, by its varied and extraordinary effects, 
approaches, it would seem, nearer than any other existing 
congeries of vocal tubes, the organ described by Plato, and 
his commentator, Proclus, denominated by the Greeks a 
Panarmonion. If, in the ancient machine, every aperture 
of the innumerable pipes, of the fistula innumera, was 
capable of emitting three or more different notes, the mod- 
ern instrument possesses the capacity of pouring forth its 
voluminous and voluble sounds, either automatically, or by 
the living action of the finger. 

The cylinders employed for the former of these opera- 
tions, are three in number, and each of them is no less than 
six feet in circumference. By their revolving motion, all 
the mechanical powers of the complicated machine are 
brought into play ; and the effect of the combined means 
employed is tremendous. But this is only a portion of the 
result of this machine and vocal frame. It is furnished 
with six distinct collateral sets of keys, which are simul- 
taneously performed upon by as many different performers. 
These, acting in concert, develop the various powers of the 
organic construction, and operate on the nerves and feel- 
ings of the auditors in a truly suprising manner. The 
external dimensions of the Apollonicon are about twenty- 
four feet in height, and twenty in breadth. The expense 
of erecting this instrument, which was built under the 
royal patronage, is stated to have been more than ten 
thousand pounds. 





ROYAL PRECEPT. 


When Farinelli was at Venice, he was honored with 
the most marked attention from the Emperor Charles VL ; 
but of all the favors he received from that monarch, he used 
to say, that he valued none more than an admonition which 
he received from him om his style of singing. His imperial 
thajesty condescended to tell him one day, with great mild- 
ness and affability, that his singing was, indeed, superna- 
tural, that he neither moved nor stood still Jike any other 
mortal ; but “ these gigantic strides,” continued his majesty, 
“these never-ending notes and passages, only surprise, and 
it is now time for you to please; you are too lavish of the 
gifts with which nature has endowed you; if you wish to 
reach the heart, you must take a more plain and simple 
road.” These few words brought about an entire change 
in Farinelli’s singing ; from this time he mixed the pathetic 
with the spirited, the simple, with the sublime, and, by these 
means, delighted as well as astonished every hearer. 








BALLAD-SINGING DIVINE. | 
Dr. Richard Corbet, bishop of Norwich, was a great 
humorist, both in his words and actions. “After he was 
D. D.,” says Aubrey, “he sang ballads at the Crosse at 
Abingdon. On a market day, he and some of his comrades 
were at the taverne by the Crosse (which, by the way, was 
Vou. L. 61 








then the finest in England.) A ballad singer complained 
that he had no custome; he could not put off his ballads. 

he jolly Doctor put off his gowne, and put on the ballad- 
singer's leathern jacket, and being a handsome man, and 
having a rare full voice, he presently had a great audience, 
and vended a great number of copies.” 





SENSE AND SOUND. 
It is related of Haydn, that, when about to compose, 


“noting down his principal idea or theme, and choosin 
_the keys through which he wished it to pass, he imagin 
_a little romance which might furnish him with musical 


sentiments and colors.” The strict connexion which thus 
subsisted between the poetical and the musical imagination 
of Haydn, was of great advantage to him in his composi- 
tions. He thus introduced into his melodies a sentiment 
and character which we in vain look for in those of his 
predecessors. 

The musical idea, though originally vigorous and im- 
pressive, may be clothed in phraseology so clumsy, as to 
deprive it of all elegance. This phraseology is as capable 
of improvement, as the modes of expression in poetic Jan- 
guage; and in the airs of Haydn and Mozart, we discover 
that beautiful connexion, that perpetual variety of expression, 
and that polished elegance of manner, which are so rarely 
found even in the compositions of Corelli, Handel, Gluck, 
or Arne. 





THE ACOUCRYPTOPHONE, OR ENCHANTED LYRE. 


This perfectly novel musical invention, which, durin 
its public exhibition in London, in 1822, excited so muc 
surprise among the votaries of the harmonic art, forms one 
of the most beautiful and striking experiments that has ever 
been witnessed, in the philosophy of sound. It constitutes 
one of the practical applications of a series of original and 
interesting waco investigations, and reflects much 
credit on the science and talents of Mr. C. Wheatstone, its 
ingenious inventor. The description of the exhibition of 
this musical curiosity is briefly as follows :— 

The form of an antique lyre of large dimensions was 
freely suspended from the ceiling by a silken cord. The 
instrument was not really furnished with any wires, but 
only a representation of them in steel rods. The company 
being seated, the inventor applied a key to a small aperture 
in the body of the instrument, giving it a few turns repre- 
sentative of the act of winding it up,and music was instantly 
heard, as if proceeding from the suspended lyre. As the 
sounds continued, they varied in their effect, and seemed to 
form a combination of the visible lyre with a conical piano- 
forte and a dulcimer. By these united tones, a variety of 
difficult compositions were executed; and the whole per- 
formance occupied about an hour. 

This singular experiment was founded on the general 


| principle by which sound is conducted, and the application 


of which is certainly capable of being carried to a much 
greater extent; and might be made to include even the 
mixed and multifarious tones of a complete orchestra. 





RINALDO. 

The first genuine Italian opera performed in London, 
was that of Rinaldo, represented at the theatre in the Hay- 
market inthe year 1710. The music was composed by 
Handel; and its success was so great as to prove irretriev- 
ably injurious to the interests of those persons whose em- 
ployment it had been to furnish operas by selections from 
other masters. ~ 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL REPORT. 


LONDON. 


Kine’s Turatre.—This house opened for the season 
on the 2ist March, with rather an indifferent company, 
according to the Musical Library, which says, “ We have 


occasionally known this theatre in a very low state, but | 


never in so humiliated a condition as at present.” How- 
ever, by the following account, extracted from the May 
number of the same work, it appears matters had mended 
greatly. 

On Thursday the 16th ult., the gloom which the wretched 
state of the company, the ‘troupe, diffused over every part 
of this house, was, so far as performers were concerned, 
dispelled. Ross1n1's finest semi-serious opera, La Gazza 
Ladra, was performed ; Fernando, TamBurini, Giannetto, 
Ivanorr, Podesid, Lantacuez, Pippo, Mile. BramMBILua, 
and Ninetia, Signora Grist. We cannot imagine a more 
complete getting-up, as regards principals; and the result, 
the choruses only excepted, was almost excellence itself. 
The only drawbacks—if such trifles may be so considered 
—were, that Lasiacue could not look vicious enough for 
the salacious, vindictive magistrate, and Ivanorr wanted 


a little more animation, more of a true Jover’s warmth. If || 


Grist has not the power to rouse him, his heart must 
indeed be surrounded by a Siberian atmosphere. He, 
nevertheless, sang his part delightfully. His voice is so 
musical, his intonation so perfect, and his manner so pure, 
that as a vocalist he can hardly fail to please universally. 
The chorus was very weak and faulty: the band efficient, 
led by Mort, who succeeds SPAGNOLETTI. 

On Thursday the 23d, Anne Bolena was given, Signora 
Grisi as the unfortunate queen, who goes far to reconcile 
us to an opera which, both dramatically and musically, we 
must still disapprove. Lablache, as the ferocious Henry, 
is rather too loud and boisterous. The brutal monarch 
was savage enough, no doubt, but he had craft enough to 
dissimulate, when prudence required. His present repre- 
sentative seemed to forget this, and herein, as well as in 
some other respects, T'amburini is far his superior. But 
we gain much by Ivanoff, instead of Rubini, in the character 
of Percy. The tremor in the voice of the latter, reminding 
one of the feebleness of age, together with his eternal flour- 
ishes, and falsetto imitating a male soprano, render him 
very disagreeable to our ears, though we grant he is much 
admired by the fashionables, both in Paris and in London. 
Ivanoff sang, as he always does, the air “ Nel veder,” with 
the utmost delicacy and refinement, and obtained, as usual, 
a universal encore. Mlle. Brambilla rendered the part of 
Smeaton interesting. She executed the romance, “ Ah! 
parea,” in a very pleasing manner, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Don Giovanni is in preparation; Grisi as Zerlina, and 
Tamburini as the Don, will both be excellent; but Lablache 
as Leporello, as the little hare, will be a caricature indeed ! 
Who is there for Donna Anna, Donna Elvira (a most 
important but neglected part,) and for Masetto ? 


Ene isu Opera Hovse.—This remarkable pretty and 
convenient theatre opened for the season on Easter Monday, 
the 20th of April, with three new pieces. But before 
noticing these, we will briefly state what alterations have 
been made in the house during the winter. 

The private boxes at the back of the baleony have been 
thrown open, only dwarf partitions now dividing them from 
each other. They are nevertheless dark, and should, on 


more than one account, have a few lamps placed at the 





} 























back of them. Six of the boxes, hitherto let privately, in 
other parts of the house, are now also opened to the public 
generelly, and, among other advantages, this much im- 
proves the appearance of the theatre. The balcony isa 
little extended at each end ; the stalls are entirely removed ; 
the lower, or dress boxes, have been rendered more con- 
venient, by the substitution of chairs for benches in the 
back row; and the gallery has been Jengthened on each 
side, by adding to it part of the slips. 

The first piece was an opera in two acts, Sadak and 
Kalasrade, written by Miss Mitford, and composed by Mr. 
Packer. The story is taken from the most popular of The 
Tales of the Genu, the title of which is retained. The 
following are the characters :— 


The Caliph, - . - - Mr Wilson. 
Vizier, - - - - Mr. Bland. 
Sadak, - - - - Mr. H. Phillips. 
Kalasrade, - - - - Miss Romer. 


Her Attendant, - - - Miss Somerville. 

The very interesting tale on which this is founded is so 
well known, that it is unnecessary to repeat it. Miss Mit- 
ford has only taken the main incidents of it,—the unhal- 
lowed love of the Caliph for the wife of his faithful general, 
Sadak, the \atter being sent, at the peril of his life, to obtain 
a bottle of the waters of oblivion, and the death of the tyrant 
in consequence of taking a draught of these when in his 
possession. We cannot say that she has either managed 
these well, or availed herself of the improyements which 
ought to have suggested themselves during the rehearsals. 
Situations that would have been perceived by a practised 
dramatist have been neglected; and many points which 
might have been made in the dialogue have been lost. In 
the tale, the last scene is remarkably striking ; in the opera, 
it is no less distinguished by an unaccountable flatness. 
Probably the strength of this piece is in that in which Miss 
Mitford excels, in its poetry; but, unfortunately, the books 
of the opera were not printed, and few singers take the 
trouble to pronounce a single syllable distinctly. 

But whatever had been the merits of the drama, it could 
not have stood under the weight of the music. The com- 
poser, four or five years ago, published a scena, in which 
strong feeling, taste, and musical knowledge were equally 
conspicuous. From sucha beginning we certainly expect- 
ed a corresponding continuation. However, the musician’s 
as well as the poet’s muse is sometimes unwilling, and 
Mr. Packer’s certainly was in any sort of humor rather 
than a favorable one when he sat down to this work. And 
here we must observe, that whoever had the inspection of 
his manuscript,—his score,—ought at once to have seen 
and declared its inefficiency. Such a proceeding would 
have been a proof of discernment, of kindness, and of a 
sense of what is due to the public. 

Sadak and Kalasrade was heard through with exem- 
plary patience, though a laugh or two at the expense of 
the piece was not to be resisted. Still it went to the end 
without interruption. But when Mr. Phillips appeared to 
announce a second performance, the roar of negatives was 
like that of a cataract. Some few claqueurs, who had, 
most indiscreetly, got an encore for the overture, again 
used their hands, though they could not be heard. The 
condemnation was unequivocal. But let not the young 
composer be discouraged: on the contrary, this should 
pore a useful lesson. Let him hereafter reflect well before 

e appeals to the public, and submit his next essay to a 


sensible friend, ere he suffers it to be put into a manager’s 
hands. 
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After this came an a seealiagie laughable. farcetia, My || || AN account or THE Recerprs aND EXPENSES OF THE 


Fellow-Clerk, which revived our all but exhausted +“ ! Mustcat Festtvat, held in Westminster Abbey, June, 
But in the name of sober sense, why have prefaced it Find, | 1834. 


an overture? and such a noisy, unmeaning one! 





however, any been found necessary, that to Les deux Tae 1 yt cad tes 

nées would have been the most appropriate. My Fellow- || Rehearsal Tickets, 9,470 : - 1.4972 5 O 
Clerk was as successful as its precursor was otherwise. It || Two Guinea Tickets, 5,353 : : 16.369 2 0 
operated as a powerful stimulus, and enabled us, though late || | One Guinea ditto, 4,883 


the hour, to sit through the third new piece, called The || 
Shadow on the Wall, written by Mr. Serle; the music by } 
Mr. Thompson of Edinburgh, whose excellent music ia | Extra Tickets at Two Guineas, for 


Hermann was |ast year sacrificed in so signal a mannet. Directors, and Dignitaries of the 


21,341 7 0 








| 
The principal characters are | Church — - - - - . 147 11 0 
| 
Luke Evelyn, - - - - Mr. Serle. | 21.488 18 0 
Norris, a cavalier, - . - Mr. Hemming. MR : 7 
Walton, % retired soldier,  - Mr. O, Smith. | The King’s Donation - -~ - 525 0 0 
Bill Stump, - - -  - Mr. Keeley. 
] Total, - 22,013 18 9 
Lady Anna, - -  - = Miss Healey. 1} [About $100,000} 
Cicely, - - - - - Mrs. Keeley. 1 DISBURSEMENTS 
Jenny, - - - - - Miss Novello. . 


Fitting up the Abbey. 


The story is this :— Mr. Blore’s account for erecting Boxes, 


Norris and Walton are suitors to the. Lady Anna, or | Galleries, Seats, Orchestra, Staircases, 
rather to her great fortune. She accepts the former, but, } Organ-front, Music-stands, a 
on the bridal evening, her husband is assassinated by || rooms, Barriers, &c. &c. 3 4,136 2 0 
| 


Walton, who is instigated by envy and disappointment. || 
Luke Evelyn, an accomplished gentleman, frenzied by the | Decorations, including Materials, his 

insults of Norris, who bears him a letter containing Lady | | time and attendants, ; 1,313 12 6 
Anna’s announcement of her intended nuptials, in answer | | Drugget, ¢ . : . . 430 7 9 
to his declaration of love, leaves his house, breathing venge- || 

ance against his favored and insulting rival. He is fol- | Total Fittings up, deducting 310/. 1s.10d. 

lowed by Cicely, the farmer’s niece, who entertains a secret ] for Drugget, &c. sold, - = é 5704 6 1 
and almost despairing passion for him, and who, in her || 
anxiety to soothe him and induce him to return, unwillingly 
causes him, for whom she would have died, to be accused 


Mr. Bradwell’s account for Fittings and 





ORCHESTRA. 


Principal Vocal Performers,Semi-Chorus, 








of Norris’ murder ; and this owing to a superstition that | | and Chorus, - - - - - 3,786 4 6 

he whose shadow during moonlight appears on the dark || | Instrumental Performers, - ° 2,217 13 6 

side of the wall, will meet a speedy and violent death. | Erecting Organ, Printing, Copying, Hir- 

Evelyn, on being apprehended, is unconscious of his actions |; ing Music, Porters, Door-keepers, &c. 611 17 6 

while under the influence of his frenzy, and cannot den | 

the imputation, from which however he is at length won ie 1 Total expense of Orchestra, - 6,615 15 6 

by the marks on the throat of the deceased being found to || 

correspond with the fingers of the assassin ; who also had || aetna isi, tel 

taken up Evelyn’s cloak and hat in haste to escape from Printing Books, Bills, Circulars, Tickets, 

the scene of the murder. It was while thus disguised, that Advertisements, Door-keepers, Female 

his shadow on the wall had misled Cicely, whose affection Attendants,Ticket-takers, Messengers, 

and fidelity are rewarded by the hand of him she loves. Postage, Stationary, Gratuities, &c.&c. 1111 13 2 
Although not friendly to the grave production of unex- Deduct Books sold, . P 498 0 0 

posed, unrebuked, silly superstitions on the stage, we were niensaonoemescninsessansiie 

exceedingly intere sted during the whole progress of this 613 18 2 

piece. Itis long, we must confess, and some considerable || 

curtailments might, and no doubt will be made: neverthe- || Total Expense, 7 ‘ . : 12,933 14 9 

less so well contrived is the plot, and the dénouement is so | In Treasurer's hands, . P . 80 3 8 

skilfully kept out of sight, that attention does not flag in | Disposable Surplus, " : 9,000 0 0 

any one scene. There is not much music in it, but what moceeccnsinteiieangia 

there is confirms us in the opinion we had formed of the || 22,013 18 0 


composer’s talent: it is of a very superior order, being not | | 
only such as a master is proud to produce, but likewise || 
pleasing and popular. The piece was eminently successful. | 


This surplus was, by his Majesty’s command, equally 
divided between the Royal Society of Musicians, the New 
|| Musical Fund, the Choral Fund, and the Royal Academy 

|| of Music. 

It is mentioned in the London papers as rather a re- | We cannot but be struck by the vast expense incurred 
markable circumstance that for the first time in about a|| in fitting up the Abbey now, ge with the cost of the 
century, no oratorio during the Lent season took place in || same in 1784. We make full allowance for considerable 
London. It has hitherto been ‘customary during Lent to || difference in the price of materials and labor; but there is 
give performances of sacred music at the two great theatres, | so enormous a disproportion between 57041. the present 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. \\ charge, and 1969/., the charge at the Commemoration,— 
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nearly as three to one—that we can only account for it by 
supposing that there must have been much done that did 
not meet our eye. The drugget certainly was an expense 
not incurred in 1784; and of this it may truly be said, that 
the effect of the whole band, vocal and instrumental,—that 
is, compared to what it might have been—was sacrificed at 
a cost of less than 500/. ! 

A still greater disproportion is observable between the 
payments to the performers of 1784 and 1834. In the 
former year there were five rehearsals and five perform- 
ances, making ten days; at least half of the band, vocal 
and instrumental, was necessarily brought from the coun- 
try, at, of course, an additional expense: yet the whole 
charge under this head amounted to only 1976l.; while in 
the latter year, for four rehearsals and as many perform- 
ances, together but eight days, with a band of bot kinds, 
nearly all the individuals of which were resident in London, 
the expense is swelled up te 6615/., or more than four 
times (the difference in the number of days being consid- 
ered) as much as somewhat less than the same numbers 
cost in 1784. 


The following is the letter—a fac-simile of which Mr. 
Parry gives—in which his Majesty issued his commands 
concerning the Musical Festival in 1834. 


The King, conceiving the present yeat most proper for 
the Royal Musical Festival, directs the Lord Chamberlain, 
or in his Grace’s absence the Vice Chamberlain, to com- 
municate to the Earl Howe, as chairman, the Earl of Den- 
bigh, the Earl of Cawdor, the Earl of Belfast, the Lord 
Burghersh, Sir Benjamin Stevenson, the Lord Saltoun, 
honorary treasurer, and Sir Andrew Barnard, honorary 
secretary, his desire that they should undertake the entire 
direction and management as a Committee of Directors. 

Windsor Castle, 
March 2d, 1834. 
(Signed) WILLIAM R. 
To 
The Lord Chamberlain, 
or, 
In his Grace’s absence, 


To 
The Vice Chamberlain. 
Tue Kine 











AMATEUR Musica FestTIvat. 


RECEIPTS. a 

Subscriptions, - - . . - 83 0 0 
For Tickets of Admission to Rehearsals and 

Performances, - : : ° - ye 2 2 

For Books of Words, . : - 148 15 9 


Sundry sums received from persons on being 
passed from Half-a-Guinea to Reserved 


Seats, &. - : : 8 8 0 
2513 5 9 


Deduct money returned forTickets that could 


not be admitted at the Third Rehearsal, 30 0 0 
2483 5 9 

Deficiency (paid by Committtee) - 7119 9 
2555 5 6 


EXPENSES. 


| Hire of Rooms for private Rehearsals, and 
of Exeter Hall for Public Rehearsals and 





Performances, - - - - - $339 10 O 
| Fitting up eo Rooms, &c.fordo. 106 12 10 
| Erecting and fitting up Orchestra, - - 329 12 5 
Hire of Organ and other Instruments’ — - 42 19 0 
Hire and purchase of Music, - - -- 161 13 2 
Vocal and Instrumental Performers, ~~ Cr 31. & 
Refreshments, : - - - - 24 2 
| Door-keepers, Attendants, Messengers, &c. 45 13 0 
| Lighting, - : - - - - 113 12.4 
| Printing, - . ° ° : - 232 9 9 
| Advertisements, - - - - - 82 9 6 
| Stationary, &c. - - - - - 6} 3 
Porterage, &c. - - - - - 14 18 6 
| Postages, : - - - - : y 8.7 
| Bill-sticking and carrying, — - . - 34 17 0 
| Coach and cab hire, - - - - 713 O 
| Sundry petty disbursements, - - 25 18 2 

Printing Statement of Accornts, &c. and 
Expenses of General Meeting, - : 6 2 0 
2479 6 9 

Fe 

| Commission on Sale of Tickets, 57 16 9 

Ditto ditto Books, 18 2 0 
—_—— 75 18 9 
2555 5 6 








_ Note.—A Donation of 20/., paid to the Treasurer by order 
of the Hon. Gen. Bligh, with directions to be equally 
divided between the Westminster and Charing Cross 
Hospitals, is not included in the above account. 





Roya Acabdemy or Music.—The committee for man- 
aging this institution have much obliged the musical world, 
and done great credit to themselves, by having caused 
Haydn’s Seasons to be produced by the pupils. It was 
performed on the Lith of April, and had never before, 
mirabile dictu! been performed in this country in an entire 
state. At least so the book of the words informs us, and 
we must presume the statement to be correct. The singers 
were Misses Birch, Dickens, Cooper, Gooch, and Deakin ; 
Messrs. Burnett, Humphreys, Shrivell, W. Seguin, Hallah, 
G. Le Jeune, and E. Seguin. The whole, vocal and in- 
strumental, was more than respectably performed, and far 
exceeded our expectations ; for it was a bold and laborious 
undertaking for a party of pupils, of mere learners, to get 
up a work of such magnitude, not even having had the 
slightest opportunity of becoming acquainted with its style, 
its times, or indeed any thing relating to it, except what 
the score furnishes, which, in this case, as in every other, 
is not sufficiently explanatory for youthful and inexpe- 
rienced persons, who generally require to be instructed by 
example as well as precept. 

We could not help regretting that the absurd translation 
of the Baron Von Swieten should have been adopted on 
this occasion ; but on inquiry found that the committee had 
given directions that the improved version should be used, 
which accordingly was printed; but owing to some mis- 
take the former was put into the hands of the pupils, and 
the error detected too late for correction. Hence the first 
book of the words was obliged to be suppressed, and the 


faulty text, ds it appears in the score, was circulated among 
the audience. 
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DOMESTIC MUSICAL REPORT. 
THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue flight of Fanti has put an end to opera for the 
present. 


managers, as it prevented them from fulfilling a very advan- || 


tageous engagement in Boston. This is to be regretted, for 
we understand that the operatic season has resulted in a 
loss to them ofa considerable sum. The Opera House is 
advertised to be let, and rumor states that Madlle. Celeste 
is in treaty for it, and contemplates bringing out in addition 
to opera, ballets and French vaudeville’s. We give this as 
rumor merely. 

An opinion prevails pretty generally among opera-goers, 
that the proprietors of this House are retarding the very 
object for which they built it, by their injudicious retain- 
ment of the whole second row of boxes. It is said that 
this arrangement operates injuriously in several ways, and 
that it would be much more advantageous to the managers 
to pay a rent fully equal to the interest of the capital invest- 
ed on the building. 

If the proprietors of the House are determined to keep 
it for their own amusement, as a sort of private establish- 
ment, it is incumbent on them to assume the entire man- 
agement and the whole responsibility. No one will have 
any right to complain of such a course. But if, on the 
contrary, they really wish to establish permanently the 
Opera in this city, then such changes in the present arrange- 
ments as experience indicate to be necessary to effect this 
object, should be disinterestedly and at once a 8 

We feel confident, and our opinion is founded on the 
experience of those intimately acquainted with the subject, 
that an Italian Operatic company, with judicious manage- 
ment, would be nearly supported in this city by the spcn- 


taneous patronage of the public; and that a fund of a few || 


thousand dollars would meet all losses. Certainly among 
the men of wealth in this city a sufficient number can be 
found who are willing to contribute the necessary amount 
to create a sinking fund for this purpose. 


PARK THEATRE. 


There has but little transpired at this theatre of musical 
interest since our last. This is the season of Benefits but, 
as yet they have been productive of no musical novelty. 


The “ Pet of the Petticoats” has been performed a few times. || 


The “Mountain Sylph” is reposing in some of the cool | 
grottoes of the Park. 


NIBLO’S GARDEN AND CONCERTS. 


This pleasant place of resort was opened for the season 
in the early part of June. 
shrubbery, variegated lamps, neatness and order, &c. would 
be superfluous, as all these things are familiar to the citi- 
zens of this metropolis. 

To musical men its greatest attraction is a series of fine 
concerts, that take place three times a week in the fine 
saloon attached to the Garden. 


Her departure has been a serious injury to the || 


To describe its beautiful walks, || 





| and she sings with taste and judgment, as far as we have 
_hadan opportunity of observing. She has become a decided 
favorite with the audience; which in general is a pretty 
| sure criterion of merit. 

__ Miss Watson continues to sing as sweetly, and to be as 
| great a favorite as usual. We cannot say more. 

Mr. Horn is also rapidly rising into favor. His style of 
| singing so much resembles his father’s (with a better voice 
_ however than ever his father had in our hearing) that if 
we did not see him before us we should imagine it was 
his father and not himself we heard. 

Mr. Archer possesses a fine full toned bass voice, which 
is well worth cultivating ; as we understand he is indus 
| triously engaged in so doing, we hope to see him yet occupy 
a distinguished rank among our solo singers. His present 
exertions give favorable ingications of the future. 

The orchestra is led by Signor Ambroise, late principal 
violin at the Italian Opera, and it contains the principal 
part of the strength of that establishment. Among its 
members is Signor Cioffi, trambone; Signor Gambati, 
trumpet ; Signor Casolani, double-bass ; Mr. Kyle, Jr., flute; 
Mr. Trust, harp; and Mr. Major, pianoforte. 

With such talent, our city readers will at once see that 
these concerts must be highly attractive. The fine songs 
and instrumental solos offered on each evening at the ex- 
tremely low price of fifty cents, ought to draw crowds to 
enjoy the pleasure of hearing music in this fairy place, 
“fanned by the breezes of the sweet south.” 

Fine selections of sacred songs, duetts, &c. are performed 
at this Garden every Sunday evening. 





Sicnor Porto’s Concert.—This gentleman being 
unable from indisposition to take his benefit at the Opera 
House before it closed, gave a concert at Nibio’s on the 
20th ult. We regret to say that so few attended that instead 
of being a benefit, we fear it must have added to his losses. 
The performance did not commence this evening until a 
few moments before nine o’clock. On inquiring into the 
cause, we learned that there was some difficulty behind 
the scenes on matters of business. Such want of arrange- 
ment was highly disrespectful to the audience; it was no 
time to settle difficulties after they had assembled, and blame 
must attach to some one for keeping them waiting nearly 
an hour after the time advertionl. 

Tne music embraced a good selection of pieces from 
Rossini, Cimarosa, Spohr, Meyerbeer, &c. 

The vocal performers were Mrs.and Miss Watson, Miss 
Wheatley, Miss Lewis, Signors Ravaglia, Orlandi and 
Ferrero, and Mr. Archer. Miss Lewis, a pupil of Mr. J. 
_Metz’s, whom we noticed last winter, made her appearance 
again this evening. She sang “ Una voce poco fa,” and 
' with Signor Ferrero the duet “Dunque io Sono,” by Rossini, 
and was received with the most rapturous approbation. In 


| the execution of this difficult music she exhibits such cor- 


| rectness, judgment and taste, as show great present ability, 


and gives the most sanguine hopes of future eminence. 
_Mrs. Watson sang in good style Bishop’s song, “ Lo here 
the gentle lark.” She was accompanied on the flute by 
Mr. Kyle, Jr. This gentleman is a good performer, but 





Mr. Watson is the musical director of the establishment, | 
a gentleman every way qualified for the task he has | 
assuined. 

The vocal force so far has been Mrs. Watson, Miss 
Watson, Mr. Horn, Jr., and Mr. Archer. 

Mrs. Watson made her first appearance in this city at 
these concerts; this lady was formerly a Miss Wells, of 
London. Her voice is a soprano, full, clear and sweet, | 
Vou. L 62 





we think-he blows his notes from D in alto upwards too 
loud; he gives them with a degree of power entirely out 
of proportion with the rest of the instrument. Signor 
Cioffi played a concerto, in a most inimitable style; the 
beauty of this performer’s tone, fine execution and every 
other requisite that constitutes good performance, renders 
every instance of their exhibition a source of the greatest 
pleasure. We have no room for further comments. The 
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second part of the concert ended at eleven o'clock, when 
we left, and there was yet another part to be performed. 


VAUXHALL. 


This Garden opened in May. The concerts of sacred 
music have been resumed. A selection of standard pieces 
is performed every Sunday evening. A small but efficient 
choir, and good orchestra, are engaged, and are under the 
direction of Mr. Jamieson as leader of the band, and Mr. 
Joseph Pearson, conductor. The principal vocalists are 
Mrs. Singleton, Miss Thorntou, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Thorn- 
ton, &c. 

Mrs. Austin made her last appearance in the United 
States at this Garden. On this occasion she sang “ Let 
the bright seraphim,” accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. 
Norton; this song as executed*by these performers, has 
always afforded to lovers of brilliant performances, great 
gratification, and has been extremely popular with the 


public. On Sunday evening the 21st ult, Mr. Norton again || 


delighted the lovers of this fine instrument by his perform- 
ance of the accompaniments to Handel’s song “ The 
Trumpet shall sound,” and to that fine and solemn com- 
ag of Luther “ The Judgment Hymn,” both sang by 

r. Pearson, 

Mr. Hunt, the proprietor, deserves encouragement for his 
liberal efforts to render his concerts attractive, and their 
management is highly creditable to Mr. Pearson, the con- 
ductor, and to the other persons concerned. The Garden is 
attended generally by a numerous and respectable audience. 


NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC sUCIETY. 


This Society gave its monthly Concert for June, on the 
8th ult., at its Hall in Chatham-street. The following 
selection of music was performed :— 


Guentene, “Gemeen” _ ......o e+ 20 0% « oo Bet. 
Chorus, “ Father, we adore Thee.”—Judah, . . . Hayon. 
Song, by a gentleman, “In NativeWorth.”—Creation, Haypn. 
Chorus, “Arise,O Judah!” . .... =. =. +. . Hayown. 
Solo, Clarionet, Mr. Christian, 
Chorus, “ The arm of the Lord is upon them,” . . Haypn. 
Song, “ Hymn of Eve,” Miss Watson, .. . . . Dr. Arne. 
Chorus, “ Now elevate the sign of Judah,” . . . . Haypn. 
Song, “ Sweet Bird,” Miss Watson, with violin obli- 
gatoaccompaniment, by Mr. U.C. Hill, . . Hanne. 
Chorus, “Awake the Harp,” .... .. . . . Haypm. 


Concerto, Pianoforte, Mr. King, 
Chorus, “ Hallelujah to the Father,” Mount of Olives, Bereraoven. 


The “ Hymn of Eve” was sung by Miss Watson with 
taste and expression. The Bird Song formed an attractive 
and brilliant feature in the bills, the beautiful accompani- 
ment to which was performed by Mr. Hill, on the violin, 
in a very superior manner ; the piece was warmly applaud- 
ed. A gentleman who is a professional instrumental per- 
former, made an essay this evening in the vocal art. He 
sung Haydn’s song, “In Native Worth,” in very good 
style. His voice is naturally a tenor, of most excellent 
quality, and of considerable power and compass. He thus 
has “ninety-nine” of the requisites of a singer, and by 
practice, under the direction of a good master, he will gain 
the other. The solo of Mr. Christian’s, on the clarionet, 


was a good composition and was very finely performed. || 
This gentleman's tone, execution, and good taste, deservedly || 

ive him a highly respectable standing among the per- || 
tal on this instrument. Amongst the performers in | 


the orchestra we noticed Mr. Young, whose “serpent” was 
highly effective in the full pieces. Mr.W. A. King delight- 
ed the audience by his brilliant performance on the piano- 





| forte. Another gentleman was advertised to perform, but 
} owing to some unexplained cause he was not present. Mr. 
| King, upon being informed of the circumstance, and at the 
| request of the president of the Society, consented on the 
instant, to take the absent performer’s place, that no disap- 
_pointment might occur to the audience, and actually played 
} a concerto without any music before him. An instance of 
|| such readiness to oblige, deserves to be recorded to his 
_ credit and entitles him to the thanks of the Society. The 
choruses were respectably performed, but the want of a 
more full instrumental band was very evident. 
|| This Concert closed the season. Public performances 
_have taken place in September, October, November, De- 
_cember, January, February, March, May and June. Three 
pieces, sonra written for the Society, were produced 
for the first time, viz—* The Judgment of Solomon,” an 
| oratorio, the music selected from the Italian operas of 
|| Handel, by F. H. F. Berkeley, Esq.; the 150th Psalm, 
1 composed by W. Penson, Esq., of the Park Theatre; and 
_ Mr. Charles E. Horn’s oratorio, “ The Remission of Sin.” 
| The close of the season seems to afford a befitting oceca- 
sion to offer a few remarks on the present system of giving 
performances once a month. These members’ concerts 
are, in point of fact, public performances of music regularly 
| advertised and take place in the presence of a large audi- 
ence. It is due to the Society’s own Teputation, as a musical 
| body, that it should never in a single instance, offer a selec- 
| tion of music to the public, without due previous prepara- 
| tion, or under any circumstances of uncertainty as to the 
parts being sustained by competent persons. Owing, how- 
ever, to existing circumstances, it is almost morally impos- 
sible to impart a character of certainty to these perform- 
ances, and they often actually take place under all the 
disadvantages of being imperfectly rehearsed, and without 
the parts being duly supported. 

By the present practice a performance must take place 
on the second Monday in oF agen whether the Society 
is prepared or not. As it should be a maxim with the 
| Society never to appear before the public unprepared, the 
impolicy of having a fixed day for performances that depend 
on so many contingencies must be obvious. 

The experience of the past must, we think, be convincing 
that where so much dependence is necessarily placed on 
the volunteer aid of professional men, performances ofa 
creditable character to the Society cannot be given as 
often as once a month. We think a modification of the 
system is demanded by the best interests of the Society, 
and we recommend the subject to the consideration of the 
members. 











PHILADELPHIA. 
A Grand Musical Soirée, at the Musical Fund Hall, was 


given on the Ist of June. The principal vocalists were 
Mrs. Matilda Mitchell of New-York, Messrs. Fabj, late 
tenor at the Opera, New-York, and Signor Gardenghi, late 
bassoon player at the same place. On this occasion Signor 
G. appeared as principal vocal bass. Mr. Taylor presided 
at the pianoforte. The selections were principally from 
| Rossini, Bellini, and Mercadante. Who is Mrs. Matilda 
| Mitchell? she is certainly a new star in the horizon, as 





|| we never heard of her before. 


| BOSTON. 
| Tremont.—Guy Mannering and the Third act of Cin- 





derella, &c., was performed on the 4th ult. for the Benefit 


\| of Miss Cushman,—songs, &c. 
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NANTUCKET. || in tongueing, and for this reason I would not abolish it 


; ; ; ._, || but use them both according to discretion. For instance, I 
We hope our readers will not smile at the idea of musical || 


; : We k } should prefer the “ stacato,” or if you please, “ tethitody” or 
intelligence — Paap es ; . hich pape Spoil |“ territory” in the 5th variation of Furstenau’s theme from 
sons suppose that the only thing to which the inhabitants || 


“ Preciosa,” GEuvre 30, which I have heard him perform 

; ey. : \| ’ >, Be ; 
Fag tape ta ty ad one ane || very neatly; and for Nicholson's variations arpeggio, the 
Fe en sot a caniened oanan of double tongue, is undoubtedly the most effective; but in 


~? | performing duets, trios, &c., of Gabrielsky, Berbiguier, &c., 
we present the programme of a Concert of Sacred Music || | ghould prefer the “tip” in those passages so marked, 
given in that place on the 14th of June, by the Pleyel Society. |! which are generally composed of, and derived from, scales 
The selection exhibits good taste; and if the performers || ascending and descending, particularly in Gabrielsky; but 
were competent it must have been a highly gratifying a great deal depends on judgment and discretion founded on 
entertainment. _ experience and knowledge of effect. 

Recit and Chorus, “Arise,O! Judah,” . . . . . Havon. There is another style of articulation used by performers 





Duet, “O! Lovely Peace,” . . Hanpet. || in the French school. The “tucca tucca,” or “ dugue 
Chorus, "Bons of Ziem, . . -» -, ° °° Basmam.. |! goons” which Bam Jackies tp bellows tithe neal wnnen 
Duet and Chorus, “ When lost in wonder,” . . . Wenrse. || euaue, Ich 1 a ine P 
Anthem, “Awake, put on thy strength,” . . . . W. Jackson. || Drouét used in his effective passages. For I should pre- 
Song, “Angels, ever bright,” . . . . . . + . Hanpet. | sume he could not have used or pronounced the “tethitody” 
Grand Chorus, “ Hallelujah,” .|. . . . - - . Haypn. | from the general fact that French persons find the “th” 
Anthem, “Blow ye the Trumpet,” . . . . . . Wz. Jackson. || : : . . “Sie 
Song, ‘In Native Worth,” . |... — very Cifficult to articulate; but the “tucca” will be found 
Martial Chorus, “ How excellent thy name,” . . . Hanpe. to have a more short, sharp and piercing effect than the 
Song, - Lord, remember David,” bs Ahh Whe es ine HanDeL. other modes. 
Chorus, “Father, we adore Thee,” . . . . . . Haypn. | Mr. James says, in the course of his remarks, that “double 
a) a oe, © | tongueing” is easily learned; inferring that it is deservin 
Grand Chorus, “Glory be to God,” . . . . . . Mozart. f g el ‘it y h Ane - Well. if it ‘i 
| of very little credit when accomplished. ell, i 
PITTSBURGH. | to double tongue, I know it is very difficult to perform with 


We learn from the Pittsburgh Mercury that the Musical the proper effect, and I believe he, as well as myself, have 
Fund Society of that place gave their first oratorio on the heard bui a few, out of the thousand, who have articulated 
30th of April, and that the first part of Haydn’s Creation, || it as it should be done. It is very easy to make-a speech, 
with a selection from the works of other eminent com- || but _very difficult to produce your desired effect on the 
posers, was performed. We should like to have an account || 2udience and command their feelings. 
of this and similar performances by our musical institu- In practising double tongueing the amateur should com- 
tions. Are there no critics among our subscribers in Pitts- || ence very slowly, and listen well while he proceeds; 
burgh that will take the trouble to furnish us with one ? check every kind of irregularity, and not be in such a hurry 
as many are to accomplish it, who are something like young 

LITCHFIELD. beginners learning to trot on horseback, they generally, as 

The Litchfield County Sacred Music Society announce || the phrase is, “ ride faster than their ae 
an oratorio to take place on the Ist of July. We hope Double tongueing cannot be accomplished without much 
some of our friends will send us the particulars of the per- || Practice, patience and great perseverance. But there are 


formances in season for our next number. many, who no sooner can play an air or two, as beginners, 
than they immediately set themselves to work at double 


tongueing, and then pa cae it is a erry veg I — 
once informed by a flautist, that Drouét told him it wou 
“SOME IDEAS ON FLUTE PLAYING.” take seven nee practise and perform the variations to 
Baltimore, June, 1835. his “ God save the King.” I thought, at the time, it savored 
somewhat of “ affectation.” I heard young Birch in Lon- 
Mr. Ep1ror,—The observations contained in this com- don, (who is now deceased, I believe.) perform them ve 
munication suggested themselves after the perusal of the || neatly and correctly when he was about 15 years old, and it 
article on the Flute in your May number of the Musical |! took him far \ess time to learn them ; for I made it my busi- 
Journal, in reference to the articulation of “ double tongue- || ness to pass under his window occasionally to hear how he 
ing.” It will be seen on reading that article to which I got on with them, and he accomplished them in a very 
refer, those who are interested, that Mr. James dislikes || little time. So let not the amateur despair. As to the 
the “double tongue,”—thinking it indefinable, bad, &c. |! choice of double tongue, or tip, &c., when the pupil is able 
&c., and ought to be discarded, recommending the word || to judge for himselt, let him try them all and choose ac- 
“territory,” or “ tethitody.” With respect to the compar- cordingly. 
ative force of the first accent and and its return accent, Yours truly, “FLUTE.” 
(“‘too” being the first, and “te” the second or return ac- NB. 
cent,) it will be seen that the second and fourth syllables or 
return accents, of both words, are of less power than the 
first or third syllables, and if both articulations are per- 





I was going to say something respecting the 
decline of musical patronage in this city, but I think I have 
said enough for the present. 


formed neatly, I think the listener would not object to the We shall be pleased to hear from our correspondent 
“tootle,”—for I have heard them both performed by the || “ Flute” again on any subject of musical interest. As to 
same person, who occasionally deceived me as to which || the very different account given in another paper, of the 
he was articulating ; but this I know by experience, that || quality of voice of the vocalist which he mentions; we 
“tethitody” cannot be done, with the same power, rapidity || have to say, that we believe a very large majority will 








and certainty, especially in the lower notes, as “ tootle” || coincide with us in opinion that his voice is of good qual- 
“ tootle,” when performing some of Nicholson’s variations || ity —Ep. 
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PRESENTATION OF A GOLD BOX TO MR.U.C. HILL, | 
BY THE NEW-YORK SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY. 


The Board of Managers of the New-York Sacred Music 
Society being desirous of paying a complimentary tribute || 
to Mr. U. C. Hill, previous to his departure for Europe, | 
on account of his past services to the Society, and asa proof | 
of their estimation of his talents as a musician, appointed a | 
committee to procure some suitable token for the purpose. 

The committee selected a Gold Box, on the cover of | 
which was engraved the following inscription: 

“ Presented by the New-York Sacred Music Society as a mark 
of respect for his talents, to Ures C. Hit, who conducted the first 


Cena of the Messiah and of the Creation in the city of New- 
fork.” 


The ceremony of presentation took place at a meeting | 
of the Board of Managers on the 9th of June. In present- | 
ing it the first Vice President of the Society, Dr. Rockwell, | 
delivered the following address: | 

“Sir,—The duty of presenting you this Box, although 1 
unexpectedly devolved upon me, is one which I perform || 
with no ordinary feelings of gratification. Accept it, sir, | 
as a tribute to your talents, and as a token of the estimation | 
in which your past services are held by the Board of || 
Managers of the New-York Sacred Music Society. | 

“ To your musical knowledge, judgment and zeal, while | 
fulfilling the duties of conductor, may be attributed the 
progress which this Society has made in the cultivation of | 
the practical branch of an art, which fills so important a | 

rt in the services of religion, and which contributes so || 
es a share to the gratifications of life. | 

“ Permit me to assure you that, as officers of this Society, | 
we feel a just pride in the fact, that those abilities which | 
have gained you such well-merited reputation, were first | 
developed ne brought into public notice, while directing its | 
musical affairs, and that the admiration which the possession | 
of talent commands in any individual, is, in your case, 
enhanced in our estimation by the consideration that you 
are a native American. 

“It is our sincere wish that the honorable and laudable | 
object for which you visit the shores of aye may be || 
equally productive of advantage to yourself and of fame to | 
your country. You go accompanied by the good wishes 
of your countrymen and may health, happiness and pros- | 
perity attend you.” | 

To which Mr. Hill replied as follows: 


“Sir.—It is with the deepest feelings of pride that I 
accept this flattering token bestowed on one who has ever 
felt the liveliest interest in the welfare of the New-York || 
Sacred Music Society. My exertiors when presiding as || 
conductor of the Socicty, had indeed been great could they ] 
have approached my solicitude. It was with the greatest || 
reluctance I resigned the honor so long conferred on me, || 
and which was even continued to me for two years after || 
leaving this city. No object, but that of informing myself || 
in my art, could induce me to sever those ties of friendship || 
that has bound me so long and so intimately to the members || 
of the New-York Sacred Music Society. 1} 

“ The present, I believe, is the .first tribute of the kind || 
ever paid to an American musician, and it is, therefore, by || 
me more highly prized; and I humbly trust my future 
course will prove that I am duly sensible of this proof of 
the consideration of the Board of Managers of the New- | 
York Sacred Music Society, | 

“ This unexpected and I fear too great compliment to | 
my humble exertions and feeble talents, gives me new || 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


courage and ambition to persevere in the pursuit of an || 


members.” 


arduous and difficult art. The incidents of this evening 
form an era in my life, and will be a source of the most 
pleasing reflections to me while journeying among strangers 
far from my native land. 

“The Board will accept of my thanks for this mark of 
favor, and I beg through them to convey to the Society 
my best wishes for its prosperity and the happiness of its 





of THE GARDENS. 

The summer campaign has commenced at these places 
of resort. New-Yorkers have no occasion to complain 
of a want of music. In the winter we have the Italian 
opera three times a week, English opera, except at oc- 
casional intervals, as often; concerts without number; 
oratorios by the Sacred Music Society, &. &ce. No 
sooner do these establishments close their doors for the 
warm season than the Gardens offer their attractions. 
Niblo gives us concerts three times a week, including a 
sacred one on Sunday; Vauxhall, too, is in full vigor; 
and is giving performances of sacred music, &c. Cer- 
tainly these things go to show that a vast amount of 
money must be spent every year in this city for musical 
performances; and if Now Vartines are not the most 
musical people in the Union, the fact must be inferred 
from some other circumstance than the number of our con- 
certs, for we believe that for the last two or three years, 
more musical performances have taken place in this city 
alone, than in all the rest of the Union put together. 





NEWARK. 


We have received a note from Newark stating that 
that part of our correspondent’s letter in our last number 
relating to the lady organist’s performances, has caused 
some unpleasant feelings. ‘It is stated to us that this 


| young lady is an amateur of great merit and acquire- 


ments; and that some of the pieces were got up with 


\| little or no rehearsal, &c., which accounts for the im- 
_ perfect performance commented upon. We very much 


regret that any thing that appears in this Journal should 


occasion a young lady we unpleasant feeling. We pre- 
|, sume that our correspondent was as ignorant of the facts 
/as we were, or he would not have mentioned her in the 


manner he has done. Our Newark friends must bear in 


| mind however that it is only those intimate with the affairs 


of the Society, that can know all the circumstances under 


_which performers appear, and that no reasonable fault can 
| be found with a critic who gives a fair and candid account 


of a performance such as it appears to a stranger. 





DEATH OF MR. SAMUEL DYER. 


It is with great regret we inform our readers, that Mr. 
Samvet Dyer, extensively known throughout a large por- 
tion of the United States as a teacher and publisher of 
sacred music, died, suddenly, at Hoboken, opposite this 
city, on Friday the 20th of June. 





TRIAL OF SKILL. 

We understand that a trial of skill on that difficult in- 
strument the double-bass, will take place between those 
very eminent artistes Messrs. Casolani of this city, and 
Gear of Boston, at Niblo’s Garden, sometime during the 
present month. 





Our young composers are referred to the advertisements 
on our cover, of the Philharmonic and Musical Fund So- 
cieties of Philadelphia. 





